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PREFACE. 


Tur Author knows not whether it be 
necessary to apologize for the extraordinary 
length of this Sermon, which so much exceeds 
the usual limits of public discourses; for it is 
only for the Reader to conceive, (by a fiction 


of the imagination, if he pleases so to consider 
it,) that the patience'of his Audience indulged 
him with their attention during its delivery. 
The fact is, not being in the habit of writing 


his sermons, this discourse was not com- 


mitted to paper till after it was delivered; so - 
that the phraseology may probably vary, and 
the bulk be somewhat extended; but the sub- 


stance is certainly retained. 

He must crave the indulgence 
ous Public for having blended so little zheology 
with it. He is fully aware, the chief atten- 
tion of a Christian Minister should be occu- 


pied in explaining the doctrines, and enforcing 


the duties, of genuine Christianity ; nor is he 


A2 Chargeable, 
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chargeable, he hopes, in the exercise of his 
public functions, with any remarkable devia- 
tion from that rule of conduct; yet is he 
equally convinced, excursions into other topics 
are sometimes both lawful and necessary. 
The versatility of error demands a correspon- 
dent variety in the methods of defending truth: 
and from whom have the public more right to 
expect its defence, in opposition to the en- 
croachments of error and Infidelity, than from 
those who profess to devote their studies and 
their lives to the advancement of virtue and 
Religion? Accordingly, a multitude of publi- 


cations on these subjects, equally powerful in 


argument, and impressive in manner, have 
issued from Divines of different persuasions, 
which must be allowed to have done the ut- 
most honour to the clerical profession. The 
most luminous statements of the evidences of 
Christianity, on historical grounds, have been - 
made; the petulant cavils of Infidels satisfac- 
torily refuted; and their ignorance, if not put 
to shame, at least amply expoſed; fo that Re- 
velation, as far as truth and reason can been. 
18 on all ſides — 


PREFACE. | ma 
There is one point of view, however, in 
which the respective systems remain to be 
examined, which, though hitherto little con- 
sidered, is forced upon our attention by the 
present conduct of our adversaries; that is, 
their Influence an Society. The controversy 
appears to have taken a new turn. The ad- 
vocates of Infidelity, baffled in the field of 
argument, though unwilling to relinquish the 
contest, have changed their mode of attack, 
and seem less disposed to impugn the autho- 
rity than to supersede the use of Revealed 
Religion, by giving such representations of 
man and of ſociety as are calculated to make 
its sanctions appear unreasonable and unne- 
cessary. Their aim is not ſo much to dis- 
credit the pretensions of any particular Reli- 
gion, as to set aside the Principles common 
to all. 
Too obliterate the Gale of Deity, of * 
 $andtions, and a future world, and by these 
means to prepare the way for the total sub- 
Fersion of every institution, both social and 
religious, which men have been hitherto ac- 
cus tomed to revere, is evidently the principal 
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object of modern Sceptics; the firſt Sophists 
who have avowed an attempt to govern the 
world without inculcating the persuasion of 
2 superior power.---It might well excite our 
surprise, to behold an effort to ſhake off the 
yoke of Religion, which was totally unknown 
during the prevalence of gross superstition, 
reserved for a period of the world distinguish- 
ed from every other by the possession of a 
Revelation more pure, perfect, and better 
authenticated, than the enlightened sages of 
antiquity ever ventured to anticipate, were 
we not fully persuaded the immaculate holi- 
ness of this Revelation is precisely that which 
renders it disgusting to men who are deter- 
mined at all events to retain their vices. Our 
Saviour furnishes the solution; they love dark- 
ness rather than light, because therr deeds are 
evil; neither will they come to the light lest 
their deeds Should be reproved. 
While all the Religions, the Neid « ex- 
aa which, previous to the promulgation 
of Christianity, prevailed in the world, partly 
the contrivance of human policy, partly-rhe 
ofepring of — fear, mixed with the 
 — 


PREFACE vii.] 
mutilated remains of traditionary revelation, 
were favourable to the indulgence of some 
vices, and but feebly restrained the practice of 
| others; betwixt vice of every sort and in every 
degree, and the Religion of Jesus, there sub- 

ists an irreconcileable enmity, an eternal dis- 
cord. The dominion of Christianity being, 
in the very essence of it, the dominion of 
virtue, we need look no farther for the sources 
of hostility in any who oppose it, than their 
attachment to vice and disorder. — 
This view of the controversy, if it be just, 
demonstrates its supreme importance, and fur- 
nishes the strongest plea with every one with 
| Whom it is not a matter of indifference whe- 
ther vice or virtue, delusion or truth, govern 
the world, to exert his talents in whatever 
proportion they are possessed, in contending 
 earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
Saints. In such a crisis, is it not best for 
Christians of all denominations, that they 
may better concentrate their forces against 
the common adversary, to suspend, for the 
present, their internal disputes, imitating the 
| Policy of wise states, who have never failed 


to 
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to consider the invasion of an enemy as the 
signal for terminating the contests of party? 
Internal peace is the best fruit we can reap 
from external danger. The momentous con- 
test at issue betwixt the Christian Church and 
Infidels, may instruct us how trivial, for the 
most part, are the controversies of its mem- 
bers with each other, and that the different 
ceremonies, opinions and practices, by which 
they are distinguished, correspond to the va- 
riety of feature and complexion, discernible 
in the offspring of the same Parent, among 
wham there subsists the greateſt family like- 
ness. May it please God so to dispose the 
minds of Christians of every visible church 
and community, that Ephraim no longer 
vexing Fudah, nor Fudah Ephraim, the only 
rivalry felt in future may be, who shall most 
advance the interests of our common Christi- 
anity, and the only provocation sustained. 
tbat of provoking each other to love and goad 
works !--- When, at the distance of more than 
half a century, Christianity was assaulted, by 
a Woolson, a Tindal, and a Morgan, it was 
ably OF, © both by Clergymen of the 
| Establisbed 


— 


which is, probably, without exception, the most clear and 


PREFACE. (ix. 
Late Church, and writers among Pro- 
testant Dissenters; the labours of a Clarke 
and a Butler, were associated with thoſe of a 
Daddridge, a Leland, and a Lardxer, with such 
equal reputation and success, as to make it 


evident that the intrinsic excellence of Reli- 


gion needs not the aid of external appendages; 
but that, with or without a dowry, her charms 
are of Sufficient ——_ to fix and engage the 


heart. 


The writer of this discourse will feel bim- 
self happy, should his example stimulate any 
of his brethren, of superior abilities, to contri- 
bute their exertions in so good a cause. His 
apology for not entering more at large, into 
the proofs of the being of a God, and the evi- 
dences of Christianity +, is, that these sub- 

* See an excellent Sermon on Atheism, by the Rev. Mr. 


Eſtlin, of Bristol, at whose Meeting the substance of this dis- 


course was first preached. In the sermon referred to, the 


argument for the existence of a Deity, is stated with the ut- . 


most clearness and precision, and the sophistry of Dupuis, 3 
French Infidel, refuted in a very satisfaftory manner. 


It is almost superfluous to name a work 30 universally 


known as Dr. Paley's View of the Evidences of Chrictianity, | 


satisfactory statement of the Historical proofs of the Christian 


Religion, ever exhibited i in any age or country. | 
B jets 
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jets have been already handled with great 
ability by various writers, and that he wished 
rather to confine himself to one view of the 
subject, the total incompatibility of Scepti- 
cal principles with the existence of Society. 
Should his life be spared, he may probably, 
at some future time, enter into a fuller and 
more particular examination of the Infidel 
Philosophy, both with respect to its specula- 
tive principles, and its practical effects; its 
influence on society and on the individual. 
Tn the mean time, he humbly consecrates this 
discourse to the honour of that Saviour, who, 
when the means of a more liberal offering are 
wanting, commends the widow's mite. 


Cambridge, January 18. 


P.S. The Author has availed himself of the _ 
opportunity afforded by a new impression, 
to correct some errors which had crept 
unawares in tothe first edition, as well as 
to make a few other alterations too trivial | 
to be 2 


SERMON, 


——— 12. 
: nes, 2 in the Warld. 


As the Chriſtian miniſtry is eftabliſhed for be 
inſtru&ion of men, throughout every age, in truth 
and holineſs, it muſt adapt itſelf to the ever ſhift- 
ing ſcenes of the moral world, and ſtand ready to 
repel the attacks of impiety and error, under what 
ever form they may appear. The Church and the 
World form two ſocieties ſo diſtin, and governed 
by fuch oppoſite principles and maxims, that, as 
well from this contrariety as from the expreſs 
warnings of Scripture, true Chriftians muſt look 
for a ſtate of warfare, with this conſoling affurance; 
that the Church, like the burning buſh beheld by 
' Moſes in the land of Midian, may be encompaſſed 
with flames, but will never be confumed. . | 


power of Rome, ſhe only experienced a change of 


trials. The oppreſſion of external violence was 
followed by the more dangerous and inſidious at- 
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quiry claimed and afferted at the reformation, de : 
generated, in the hands of men who profeſſed the 
principles without poſſeſſing the ſpirit of the re- 
formers, into a fondneſs for ſpeculative refine- 
ments, and conſequently into a ſource of diſpute, 
faction and hereſy, While proteſtants attended 
more to the points on which they differed, than to 
thoſe in which they agreed, while more zeal was 
employed in ſettling ceremonies and defending 
ſubtleties, then in enforcing plain revealed truths, 
the lovely fruits of peace and charity periſhed un- 
der the ſtorms of controverſy. 


Chriſtian Church, they who never looked into the 
interior of Chriſtianity, were apt to ſuſpect, that 
to a ſubject ſo fruitful in particular diſputes, muſt 
attach a general uncertainty, and that a religion 
founded on revelation, could never have occaſion- 


In this disjointed and diſordered ſtate of the þ 


ed ſuch diſcordancy of principle and praftice a- 


mongſt its diſciples. Thus Infidelity is the joint 
offspring of an irreligious temper and unholy ſpe- 
culation, employed, not in examining the Eviden- 


ces of Chriſtianity, but in detecting the vices and 


imperfe&tions of profefling Chriſtians. It has pas- 
ſed through various ſtages, each diftinguiſhed by 
higher gradations of impiety ; for when men arro- 

gantly abaridon their guide, and wilfully ſhut their 


6.01 
eyes on the light of heaven, it is wiſely ordained 
that their errors ſhall multiply at every ſtep, until 
their extravagance confutes irſelf, and the miſchief 
of their principles works its own antidote. That 
ſuch has been the progreſs of Infidelity will be ob- 
vious from a ſlight ſurvey of its hiſtory : 

Lord Herbert, the firſt and pureſt of our En- 
gliſh Free-thinkers, who flouriſhed in the begin. 
ning of the reign of Charles the Firſt, did not fo 
much impugn the doctrine or the morality of the 
ſcriptures, as attempt to ſuperſede their neceſſity, 
by endeavouring to ſhew, that the great principles 
of the unity of God, a moral government, and a 
future world, are taught with ſufficient clearneſs 
by the light of nature. Bolingbroke and others of 
| his ſucceſſors advanced much farther, and at- 

' tempted to invalidate the proofs of the moral cha- 

racter of the Deity, and conſequently all expecta- 
tions of rewards and puniſhments, leaving the 
Supreme Being no other perfections than thoſe 
which belong to a firſt cauſe or almighty contri- 
ver. Aſter him, at a conſiderable diſtance, fol- 
| lowed Hume, the moſt ſubtle, if not the moſt phi- 
relations of cauſe and effect, boldly aimed to in- 
troduce an univerſal Scepticiſm, and to pour a 


(  } 


en of morals. Since his time, Sceptical writers 
have ſprung up in abundance, and Infidelity has 
allured multitudes to its ſtandard ; the young and 
tuperficial by its dexterous ſophiſtry, the vain by 
the hterary fame of its champions, and the pro- 
fligate by the licentiouſneſs of its principles. A- 
theiſm, the moſt 3 has at length — 
to make its appearance. 

Animated by numbers and emboldened by "I 
ceſs, the Infidels of the preſent day have given a 
new direction to their efforts, and impreſſed a new 
character on the ever growing mals of their impi- 
ous ſpeculations. 

By uniting more cloſely with each other, by giv- 
ing a ſprinkling of irreligion to all their literary 
productions, they aim to engroſs the formation of 
the public mind, and, amidſt the warmeſt profes- 
Bons of attachment to virtue, to effect an entire 
difruption of morality from religion. Pretending 
do be the teachers of virtue and the guides of life, 
| they propoſe to revolutionize the morals of man- 


Find, to regenerate the world by a proceſs entirely 


new, and to rear the temple of virtue, not merely 
without the aid of religion, but on the renuncia- 
nion of its principles and the derifion of its ſanc- 
tions. Theirparty has derived a great acceſſion of 
aumbers and . ftom events the moſt. mo- 
e mentous 
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mentous and aſtoniſhing in the political world, 
which have divided the ſentiments of Europe be- 
twixt hope and terror, and, however they may if- 


| ſue, have, for the preſent, ſwelled rhe tanks of in- 


fidelity. So rapidly, indeed, has it advanced fince 
this criſis, that a great majority on the continent, 
and in England a conſiderable proportion, of thoſe 
who purſue literature as a profeſſion *, may juſtly 
be conſidered as the open or diſguiſed abettors of 
Atheiſm. 
With reſpect to the ſceptical and 8 95 
tems, the inquiry at preſent is not ſo much which. 
is the trueſt in ſpeculation, as which is the moſt uſe- 
ful in practice; or in other words, whether mora- 
lity will be beſt promoted, by conſidering it as 


part of a great and comprehenſive law, emanating 


from the will of a ſupreme, omnipotent legiſlator ; 
or as a mere expedient adapted to our preſent fitu- 
ation, enforced by no other motives than thoſe 
which ariſe from the proſpects and intereſts of the 

preſent ſtate. The abſurdity of Atheiſm having 
been demonſtrated ſo often and fo clearly by many 

eminent men, that this part of the ſulhect is ex- 
hauſted, I ſhould haſten immediately to what I 


* By thoſe who purſue literature as a profeſion, the Author 
would be underſtood to mean that numerous claſs of literary 
men, who draw their principal ſubliſtence from their writings. 


have 
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have more particularly in view, were I not appre=- 
henſive a difcourſe of this kind may be expected 


to contain ſome ſtatement of the argument in proof 


of a Deity, which, therefore, I (hall preſent in as 
ſew and plain words as poſſible. 


When we examine a watch, or any other piece 


of machinery, we inftantly perceive marks of de- 


 fign. The arrangement of its ſeveral parts and the 


adaptation of its movements to one reſult, ſhew it to 


be a contrivance ; nor do we ever imagine the fa- 
culty of contriving to be in the watch itſelf, but 
m r agent. If we turn from art to nature, 
ve a vaſt magazine of contrivances, we ſee 
e objects replete with the moſt exquiſite 
deſign. The human eye, for example, is formed, 
with admirable {kill for the purpoſe of fight ; the 
ear for the function of hearing. As in the pro - 
ductions of art, we never think of aſcribing the 
power of contrivance to the machine itſelf, fo we 
are certain the {kill difplayed in the human ftruc- 
| ture, is not a property of man, ſince he is very im- 
perſecily acquainted with his own formation. If 
there be an inſeparable relation betwixt the ideas of 


a cantrivance and 4 contriver, and it be evident 
in regard to the human ftructure the deſigning a- 


gent 15 not man himſelf, there muſt undeniably be 


ſome . invifible Being who is his former. 


- 
* ">. 


This 
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This great Being we mean to indicate by the ap- 
pellation of Deity.— 

This reaſoning admits but of one reply. Why, 
it will be ſaid, may we not ſuppoſe the world has 
always continued as it is; that is, that there has 
been a conſtant e of finite beings, appear - 
ing and diſappearing on the earth from all eterni 
ty? I anſwer, whatever is ſuppoſed. to have oc- 
caſioned this conſtant ſucceſſion, excluſive of an 
intelligent cauſe, will never account for the unde- 
niable marks of deſign, viſible in all finite Beings ; 
nor is the abſurdity of ſuppoſing a contriyance 
without a contriver diminiſhed by this imaginary 
ſucceſſion, but rather increaſed by being repeated | 
at every ſtep of the ſeries. © 
| Beſides, an eternal ſucceſſion of finite 1 
volves in ĩt a contradiction, and is, therefore, plain- 
ly impoſſible. As the ſuppoſition is made to get 
quit of the idea of any one having exiſted from 


eternity, each of the beings in the ſucceſſion muſt 


have begun in time; but the ſucceſſion itſelf is 


eternal. We have then, a ſucceſſion of beings in- 


finitely earlier than any being in the ſucceſſion; 
or, in other words, a ſeries of beings. running on 
ad infinitum, before it reached any . be- 
ing z which is abſurd. 

c. 3 Frog | 
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From theſe conſiderations, it is manifeſt there 
muſt be ſome eternal Being, or nothing could ever 
have exiſted ; and ſince the beings which we be. 
hold, bear in their whole ſtructure evident marks 
of wiſdom and defign, it is equally certain that he 
who formed them is a wiſe and intelligent agent. 

To prove the unity of this great Being, in op- 
poſition to a plurality of Gods, it is not neceſſary 
to have recourſe to metaphyſical abſtractions : it 
is ſufficient to obſerve that the notion of more than 
one author of nature is inconſiſtent with that har- 
mony of defign which pervades her works, that it 


ſolves no appearances, is ſupported by no evidence, 


and ſerves no purpoſe but to embarraſs and * 
our conceptions. 
Buch are the proofs of the exiſtence of that great : 
and glorious Being whom we denominate God : 
and it is not preſumption to ſay, it is impoſſible to 

find another truth in the whole compaſs of morals, 


which according to the juſteſt laws of reaſoning, 1 


admits of ſuch ſtrict and rigorous demonſtration. 
But I proceed to the more immediate object of 
this diſcourfe, which, as has been already intima- 
ted, is not ſo much to evince the falſhood of Scep- 
ticiim as a theory, as to diſplay its miſchievous 
effects, contraſted with thoſe which reſult from the 
belief of a Deity and a future ſtate. The ſubject 
5 e viewed 
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viewed in this light, may be conſidered under two 
aſpects; the influence of the oppoſite ſyſtems on 
the principles of morals, and on the formation of 
character; the firſt may be ſtiled their direct, the 
latter, their equally important, but indirect conſe- 
quence and tendency, 

I. The ſceptical or irreligious ſyſtem ſubverts the 
whole foundation of morals. It may be affirmed as 
a maxim, that no perſon can be required to act 

contrary to his greateſt good, or his higheſt inter- 
eſt, comprehenſively viewed in relation to the 
whole duration of his being, It is often our duty 
to forego our own intereſt partially; to ſacrifice a 
ſmaller pleaſure for the fake of a greater; to incur 
a preſent evil in purſuit of a diſtant good of more 
conſequence ; in a word, to arbitrate, amongſt in- 
terfering claims of inclination, 1s the moral arith- 
metic of human life. But to riſque the happineſs 
of the whole duration of our being in any caſe 

whatever, admitting it to be poſſible, would be 
fooliſh, becauſe the ſacrifice muſt, by the nature 

of it, be ſo great as to preclude the poſſibility of 
compenſation, 

As the preſent world upon ſceptical W 
is the only place of recompence, whenever the 

practice of virtue fails to promiſe the greateſt ſum 


of preſent good, caſes which often occur in reality, 
| C 2. and 
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and much oftener in appearance, every motive to 


virtuous conduct is ſuperſeded, a deviation from 


rectitude becomes the part of wiſdom ; and ſhould 
the path of virtue, in addition to this, be obſtruct- 
ed by diſgrace, torment or death, to perſevere 
| would be madneſs and folly, and a violation of the 
firſt and moſt effential law of nature. Virtue on 
theſe principles, being in numberleſs inſtances, at 
war with ſelf-preſervation, never can or ought to 
become a fixed habit of the mind. 
The ſyſtem of Infidelity i is not only incapable of 
arming virtue for great and trying occaſions ; but 
leaves it unſupported in the moſt ordinary occur- | 
rences. In vain will its advocates appeal to a mo- 
ral ſenſe, to benevolence and ſympathy ; in vain 
will they expatiate on the tranquillity and pleaſure 
attendant on a virtuous courſe ; for it is undenia- 
ble that theſe impulſes may be overcome, and 
though you may remind the offender, that in dif- 
regarding them he has violated his nature, and that 
a conduct conſiſtent with them is productive of 
much internal ſatisfact ion; yet, if he reply that bis 
taſte is of a different ſort, that there are other gra- 
tifications which he values more, and that every 
man muſt chooſe kis own n the argument 
Is at an end. 
5 | Rewards and idiots aides by omnipo- 


tent power, afford a — and preſſing motive, 
which 


1 

which can never be neglected without renouncing 
the character of a rational creature; but taſtes and 
reliſhes are not to be preſcribed. | 

A motive in which the reaſon of man hall ac- 
quieſce, enforcing the practice of virtue, at all 
times and ſeaſons, enters into the very eſſence of 
moral obligation; modern Infidelity ſupplies no 
ſuch motive; it is, therefore, eſſentially and infalli- 
bly a ſyſtem of enervation, turpitude and vice. 

This chaſm in the conſtruction of morals, can 
only be ſupplied by the firm belief af a rewarding 
and avengiog Deity, who binds duty and happi- 
neſs, though they may ſeem diſtant, in an indiſſo- 
luble chain, without which, whatever uſurps the 
name of virtue, is not a principle, but a feeling, 
not a determinate rule, but a fluuating expedi- 
ent, varying with the taſtes of individuals, and 
changing with the ſcenes of life. 

Nor is this the only way in which Iaddelity ſub- 
verts the foundation of morals. All reaſoning on 
' morals, pre- ſuppoſes a diſtinction betwixt inclina- 
tions and duties, affections and rules: the former 
prompt, the latter preſcribe ;; the former ſupply 
motives to action, the latter regulate and control 
it. Hence, it is evident, if virtue has any juſt 
claim to authority, it muſt · be under the latter of 
theſe notions, that is, under the character of a law- 


Tr is under this notion, in fact, hos e 


has 


1 
has ever been acknowledged to be paramount and 
ſupreme. 

But without the intervention of a ſuperior will, 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be any moral laws, ex- 
cept in the lax, metaphorical ſenſe. in which we 
ſpeak of the laws of matter and motion : men be- 
ing effentially equal, morality is, on theſe princi- 
ples, only a ſtipulation or filent compact, into 
which every man is ſuppoſed to enter, as far as 
ſuits his convenience, and for the breach of which 
he is accountable to nothing but his own mind. 
His own mind is his law, his tribunal and his 
judge, 

Two 1 the moſt diſaſtrous to ſocie- 
ty, will inevitably follow the general prevalence of 
this ſyſtem : the frequent perpetration of great 
crimes, and the total abſence of great virtues. 
1. In thoſe conjunctures which tempt avarice or 
inflame ambition, when a crime flatters with the 

proſpect of impunity, and the certainty of immenſe 


advantage, what is to reſtrain an Atheiſt from its 


commiſſion ? To ſay that remorſe will deter him, 
is abſurd ; for remorſe, as diſtinguiſhed from pity, 

is the ſole offspring of religious belief, the extinc- 

tion of which is the great purpoſe of the lafidel 
philoſophy. 

The dread of puniſhment « or infamy from his 

fellow creatures, will be an equally ineffectual bar» 
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rier, becauſe crimes are only committed under fuch 
circumſtances as ſuggeſt the hope of concealment ; 
not to ſay that crimes themſelves will ſoon loſe 
their infamy and their horror, under the influence 
of that ſyſtem which deſtroys the ſanctity of virtue, 
by converting it into a low calculation of worldly 
intereſt. Here the ſenſe of an ever preſent Ruler, 
and of an avenging Judge, is of the moſt awful 
and indiſpenſible neceffity, as it is that alone which 
impreſſes on all crimes the character of folly, ſhews 
that duty and intereſt in every inſtance coincide, 
and that the moſt proſperons career of vice, the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſſes of criminality, are but an 
accumnlation of wrath, againſt the day of wrath. 

As the frequent perpetration of great crimes 15 
an inevitable conſequence of the diffuſion of ſcep- 
_ tical principles, ſo to underſtand this conſequence 

in its full extent, we muſt look beyond their im- 
mediate effects, and conſider the diſruption of ſo- 
cial ties, the deſtruction of confidence, the terror, 
ſuſpicion and hatred, which muſt prevail in that 
ſtate of {ſociety in which barbarous deeds are fami- 
Har. The tranquillity which pervades a well order- 
ed community, aud the mutual good offices which 
bind its members together, is founded on the im- 
plied confidence in the indiſpoſition to annoy, in 
the juſtice, humanity and moderation of thoſe a- 

mong whom we dwell ; ſo that the worſt conſe- 
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quence of crimes is, that they impair the ſtock of 
public charity and general tenderneſs, The dread 
and hatred of our ſpecies would infallibly be grafted 
on a conviction that we were expoſed, every mo- 
ment to the ſurges of an unbridled ferocity, and 
that nothing but the power of the magiſtrate ſtood 
between us and the daggers of aſſaſſins. In ſuch 
a ſtate, laws deriving no ſupport from public man- 
ners, are unequal to the taſk of curbing the fury 
of the paſſions, which from being concentrated into 
ſelfiſhneſs, fear, and revenge, acquire new force ; 
terror and ſuſpicion beget cruelty, and inflict inju- 
Ties by way of prevention; pity is extinguiſhed in 
the ftronger impulſe of ſelf-preſervation ; the ten- 
der and generous affections are cruſhed, and no- 
thing is ſeen but the retaliation of wrongs, the 
fierce and unmitigated ſtruggle for ſuperiority. 
This is but a faint ſketch of the incalculable cala- 
- mities and horrors we muſt expect, ſhould we be 
ſo unfortunate as ever to witneſs the trigimph of 
modern Infidelity 
2. This ſyſtem is a foil as barren of great and 
ſublime virtues, as it is prolific in crimes. By 
great and ſublime virtues are meant, thoſe which 
are called into action on great and trying occaſions, 
which demand the facrifice of the deareft interefts 
and proſpects of human life, and ſometimes of life 
iſelf; the virtues, in a word, which by their rarity 
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and ſplendour draw admiration, and have render» 
ed illuſtrious the character of patriots, martyrs, and 
_ confeffors. It requires but little reflection to per- 
ceive, that whatever veils a future world, and 
contracts the limits of exiſtence within the preſent 
life, muſt tend, in a proportionable degree, to di- 
miniſh the grandeur and narrow the ſphere of 
human agency. _ 
As well might you expect exalted baden of 
juſtice from Aan gameſter, as look for no- 
ble principles in the man whoſe hopes and fears 
are all ſuſpended on the preſent moment, and 
who ſtakes the whole happineſs of his being on 
the events of this vain and fleeting life. If he is ev- 
er impelled to the performance of great atchieve- 
ments in a good cauſe, it muſt be ſolely by the 
hope of fame; a motive which, beſides that it 
makes virtue the ſervant of opinion, uſually grows 
weaker at the approach of death, and which, how. 
ever it may ſurmount the love of exiſtence, in 
the heat of battle, or in the moment of public | 
_ obſervation, can ſeldom be expected to operate 
with much force on the retired duties of a private 
ſtation; * = 
In affirming that Infidelity is unfavourable to 
the higher claſs of virtues; we are ſupported as 
well by facts as by reaſoning. We ſhould be ſor- 
Ty to load our adverſaries with unmerited reproach ; 
| | — 1 . 
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but to what hiftory, to what record, will they ap- 
peal, for the traits of moral greatneſs, exhibited 
by their diſciples ? Where ſhall we look for the 
trophies of infidel magnanimity, or atheiſtical vir- 
tue? Not that we mean to accuſe them of inac- 
tivity : they have recently filled the world with 
the fame of their exploits ; exploits of. a different 
kind indeed, but of imperiſhable memory and dif- 
aftrous luſtre. 
Though it is confeſſed great and ſplendid ac - 

tions are not the ordinary employment of liſe, but 

muſt, from their nature, be reſerved for high and 
eminent occaſions, yet, that ſyſtem is eſſentially 
defeftive which leaves no room for their cultiva - 
tion. They are important, both from their im” 
mediate advantage and their remoter influence' 
They often fave and always illuſtrate, the age and 


nation in which they appear. They raiſe the | 


ſtandard of morals ; they arreſt the progreſs of de- 
. generacy ; they diffuſe a luſtre over the path of 
life : monuments of the greatneſs of the human 
foul, they preſent to the world the auguſt image 
of virtue in ber ſublimeſt form, from which ſtreams 
of light and glory iſſue to remote times and ages: 
while their commemoration, by the pen of hiſto- 


_ rians and poets, awakens in diſtant boſoms the 
iparks of kindred excellence. 


Combine 


canic eruptions of anarchy and crime. 


of Scepticiſm on the principles of virtue; and 
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Combine the frequent and familiar perpetration 
of atrocious deeds, "with the dearth of great and 
generous actions, and you have the exact picture 
of that condition of fociety, which completes the 
degradation of the ſpecies; the frightfol contraſt 
of dwarfiſh virtues and gigantic vices; where evety 


thing good is mean and little, and every thing evil 


is rank and Juxuriant 5 a dead and fickening uni · 
formity ptevails, broken only at — 


1. e vis have ee e dees 


have endeavoured to ſhew that it deſpdils it of its 
dignity, and lays its authority in the tuft : its in- 
uence on the formation of character remains to 


de examined. The actions of men are oftener de- 
their conduct takes its colour more front their ac- 
quired taſte, inclinations, and habts, than fromm a 


on great occaſions the mind awakes, to take an 


upon her movements; the actions of each day, are 
for the moſt part, links which follow each other in 


the chain of cuſtom. Hence the great effort of 


practical wiſdom Wr 
WW” _—_ tales, 


ſuffers the dictates of reafon to impreſs a new bias 


1 
[ 

ö 

| 

| 

| 
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it correſponds, droops and languiſnes. In a world 
which preſents a fair ſpectacle of order and beauty, 

of a vaſt family nouriſhed and ſupported by an 
almighty Parent, in a world which leads the de- 
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| taſtes, affetions and habits ; the elements of cha- 
_ racer, and maſters of action. 


The excluſion of a ſupreme Being and of a ſu- 
perintending Providence, tends directly to the de- 
ſtruction of moral taſte. It robs the univerſe of 
all finiſhed and conſummate excellence, even in 
idea. The admiration of perfect wiſdom and 


_ goodneſs, for which we are formed, and which 


kindles ſuch unſpeakable rapture in the ſoul, find- 
ing in the regions of Scepticiſm nothing to which 


vout mind ſtep by ſtep, to the contemplation of 
the firſt fair and the firſt good, the Sceptic is en- 


compaſſed with 8 but obſcurity, weennefs 


apd diforder... - 

Wben we reflect an ds manner in which ho 
idea of Deity is formed, we muſt be convinced 
chat ſuch an idea, intimately preſent to the mind, 


muſt have a moſt powerful effect in refining the 
moral taſte. Compoſed of the richeſt elements, it 
embraces, in the character of a benificent Parent, 
and almighty Ruler, whatever is venerable in wiſ- 


dom, whatever is awful in authority, whatever is 
1 in goodneſs. | 
Human excellence is blended with many im. 


per- 
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perfections, and ſeen under many limitations; it 
is beheld only in detached and ſeparate portions, 
nor ever appears in any one character whole and 
entire: ſo that, when, in imitation of the Stoics, 
we wiſh to form out of theſe fragments the notion 
of a perfectly wiſe and good man, we know it is a 
mere fiction of the mind, without any real being 
in whom it is embodied and realized. In the be- 
lief of a Deity theſe conceptions are reduced to re- 
ality : the ſcattered rays of an ideal excellence are 
concentrated, and become the real attributes of 
that Being with whom we ſtand in the neareſt rela- 
tion, who fits ſupreme at the head of the univerſe, 


is armed with infinite power, and 1 all na- 
1 BY his preſence. 


he efficacy of theſe ſentiments in producing 
ho — a virtuous taſte, will indeed be 
proportioned to the vividneſs wich which they are 
formed, and the frequency with which they recur; 
yet ſome benefit will not fail to reſule from them, 
even in their loweſt degree. 
The idea of the ſupreme Being, has this peculiar 
property, that as it admits of no ſubſtitute, ſo from 
the firſt moment it is impreſſed, it is capable of 
continual growth and enlargement. God himſelf 
is immutable ; but our conception of his character 
is continually receiving freſh acceſſions, is conti- 


* growing more extended and refulgent, by 
| having 
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having transferred upen it new perceptions of 
beauty and goodneſs, by attracting to itſelf, as a 
centre, whatever bears the impreſs of dignity, or- 
der or happinefs. It borrows ſplendour from all 
that is fair, ſubordinates to itſelf all that is great, 

und fits enthroned on the riches of the univerſe. 
As the object of worſhip will always be the ob- 

ject of imitation, hence ariſes a fixed ſtandard of 
moral excellence, by the contemplation of which, 
the tendencies to corruption are counteracted, the 
contagion of bad example is checked, and human 
nature riſes above its natural level. 
When the knowledge of God was loſt in the 
world, juft ideas of virtue and moral obligation 
difappeared along with it. How is it to be other- 
| wiſe accounted for, that in the poliſhed nations, 


and i in the enlightened times of Pagan antiquity, 


the moſt unnatural luſts and deteſtable impurities 
were not only tolerated i in private life“, but « enter- | 


2 It is worthy of obſervation, that the elegant and philo- 
ſophic Xzophon, in delineating the model of a perfect Prince 
in the character of Cyrus, introduces a Mede who had formed 
an unnatural paſſion for his hero, and rela: es the incident in a 
Tvely, feſtive humour, without being in the leaſt conſcious of 
any indelicacy attached to it. What muſt be the ſtate of 
manners in a country where a circumſtance of this kind, feign- 
| . by way of rn, toms 5: pre 99 6 
work ? 8 


129 es 
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ed 
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ed into religion, and formed a material part of pub- 
lic worſhip + ; while among the Jews, a people fo 
much inferior in every other branch of knowledge, 
the ſame vices were regarded with horror ? 

The reaſon is this ; the true character of God 
was unknown to the former, which, by the light 
of divine revelation, was imparted to the latter. 
The former caſt their deities in the mould of their 
own imaginations, in conſequence of which they 
| partook of the vices and defects of their worſhip- 

pers: to the latter, no ſcope was left for the wander- 
ings of fancy, but a pure and * model * 
preſcribed. 

Falſe and corrupt, however, as was the religion 
of the Pagans (if it deſerve the name), and de- 
fective, and often vicious, as was the character of 
their imaginary deities, it was ſtill better for the 
world, for the void of knowledge to be filled 
with theſe, then abandoned to a total Scepticiſm; 

for if both ſyſtems are equally falſe, they are not 
equally pernicious. When the fictions of heathen- 


Deinde nobis qui concedenribus philofophis antiquis, adoleſcen- 
tulis delectamur etiam vitia fpe Jucunda ſunt. Cicero De 
Nat. Dei. Lib. 1. 

| + —— Nam quo non profes famine tengle, Juv. 

The impurities practiſed in the worſhip of Iſis, an Egyp- 
tian Deity, role to ſuch a height, in the reign of Tiberiut, 
that that profligate Prince thought fit to prohibit her worſhip, 
and at the ſame time inflited on her prieſts the puniſhment of 
crucifixion. Topps. —_— Judaic. L. 18. 
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iſm conſecrated the memory of its legiſlators and 
heroes, it inveſted them for the moſt part with 
thoſe qualities which were in the greateſt repute: 
They were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in the higheſt de- 
gree the virtues in which it was moſt honourable 
to excel, and to be the witnefles, approvers and 
patrons of thoſe perfections in others, by which 
their own character was chiefly diſt inguiſhed - 
Men ſaw, or rather fancied they ſaw, in theſe ſup- 
poſed deities, the qualities they moſt admired 
dllated to a larger fize, moving in a higher ſphere 
and affociated with the power, dignity and hap. 
pineſs of ſuperior natures. With ſuch ideal mo- 
dels before them, and conceiving themſelves con- 
tinually acting under the eye of ſuch ſpectators and 
judges, they felt a real elevation: their eloquence 
became more impaſſioned, their * inflam- 
ed, and their eourage exalted. 

Revelation, by diſplaying the true character of 
God, affords a pure and perfect ſtandard of virtue; 
beatheniſm, one in many reſpects defective and vi- 
cious ; the faſhionable ſcepticiſm of the preſent 
day, which excludes the belief of all ſuperior pow- 

| ers, affords no ftandard at all. Human nature 
knows nothing better or higher than itſelf, All 
above and around it being ſhrouded in darkneſs, 
and the proſpect confined to the tame realities of 
life, virtue has no room upwards to expand, nor 

8 are 
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are any excurſions permitted into that unſeen 
world, the true element of the great and good, by 
which it is fortified with motives equally calcu- 


lated to ſatisfy the reaſon, to delight the fancy, 


and to impteſs the heart. 
II. Modern Infidelity not only tends to corrupe 
the moral taſte ; it alſo promotes the growth of 
' thoſe vices which are the moſt hoſtile to ſocial 
happineſs. Of all the vices incident to human 
nature, the moſt deſtructive to ſociety are vanity, 
ferocity, and unbridled ſenſuality ; and theſe are 
preciſely the vices which Infidelity is calculated to 
cheriſh. 
88 Thar the love, ths: and habitual contemplation 
of a being infinitely exalted, or in other words, 
Devotion, is adapted to promote a ſober and mode- 
rate eſtimate of our own excellencies, is inconteſ- 
tible ; nor is it leſs evident, that the exclufjon of 
ſoch ſentiments muſt be favourable to pride. The 
criminality of pride will, perhaps, be leſs readily 
admitted; for though there is no vice fo oppoſite 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, yet there is none which, 
even in the Chriſtian world, has, under various 
pretences, been treated with ſo much-indulgence. 
There is, it will be conſeſſed, a delieate ſenfibility 
to character, a ſober deſire of reputation, a with to 
poſſeſs the eſteem of the wiſe and good, felt by che 
pureſt minds, and which is at the fartheſt-remove 
| from arrogance or vanity. 2 


2 
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mand ſcarcely dares to approve of itfelf, until it 
has ſecured the approbation of others. Very dif- 
| ferent is that reſtleſs deſire of diſtinction, that paf- 
fion for theatrical difplay, which inflames the heart 
and occupies the whole attention of vain men. 
This, of all the paſſions, is the moſt unſocial, 

avarice itſelf not excepted. The reaſon is plain- 
Property is a kind of good, which may be more 
eaſily attained, and is capable of more minute ſub- 
diviſions, than fame. In the purſuit of wealth, 
men are led by an attention to their own intereſt 
to promote the welfare of each other; their advan- | 
tages are reciprocal ; the benefits which each is 
anxious to acquire for himſelf, he reaps in the 
greateſt abundance from the union and conjunc- 
tion of ſociety. The purſuits of vanity are quite 
_ contrary. The portion of time and attention man- 

kind are willing to ſpare from their avocations and 


pleaſures, to devote to the admiration of each other 
is s ſo ſmall, that very ſucceſsful adventurer is felt 


ceſs E N Je 
For though there be many rich, many virtuous, 
many wiſe men, fame muſt neceffarily be the portion 
of but ſew. Hence every vain man, every man in 
whom vanity is the ruling paſſion, regarding his 
rival as his enemy, is ſtrongly tempted to rejoice 
in his miſcarriage and repine at his ſucceſs. 
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cannot reach. He deteſts his ſpecies, and longs 
to be revenged for the unpardonable injuſtice he 


find the vain man is his own centre. Attentive 
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Beſides, as the paſſions are ſeldom ſeen in a fim- 
ple, unmixed ſtate, fo vanity, when it ſucceeds» 
degenerates into arrogance ; when it is diſappoint- 
ed (and it is often diſappointed), it is exaſperated 
into malignity and corrupted into envy. In this 


ſtage the vain man commences a determined miſ- 


anthropiſt. He detefts that excellence which he 


has ſuſtained in their inſenfibility to his merits · 


He lives upon the calamities of the world : the 


vices and miſeries of men are his element and his 
food. Virtue, talents, and genius are his natu- 


ral enemies, which he perſecutes with inſtinctive 


eagerneſs, and unrelenting hoſtility. T how are 
who doubt the exiſtence of ſuch a diſpoſition ; but 
it certainly ĩſſues out of the dregs of diſappointed 
vanity : a diſeaſe which taints and vitiates the 
whole character wherever it prevails. It forms 

the heart to ſuch a profound indifference to the 

welfare of others, that whatever appearances he 


may aſſume, or however wide the circle of his 


ſeeming virtues may extend, you will infallibly 


only to himſelf, abſorbed in the contemplation of 
his own perfections, inſtead of feeling tenderneis 
for his fellow creatures as members of the fame 


family, — 


— - — 
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by loſing all that is fimple, genuine and natutal 


1 
act, to ſuffer, and to ſympathize ; he conſiders life 


as a ſtage on which he is performing a part, and 


mankind in no other light than ſpectators. Whe- 
ther he ſmiles or frowns, whether his path is adorn- 


ed with the rays of beneficence or his ſteps are 
died in blood, an attention to ſelf is the ſpring of 


every movement, and the motive to which _ 
action is referred. | 
_ His apparent good qualities loſe all their worth, 


they are even preſſed into the ſervice of vanity, 


anil become the means of enlarging its power. The 
truly good man is jealous over himſelf, leſt the 


notoriety of his beſt actions by blending itſelf with 
their motive, ſhould diminiſh their value ; the vain 
man performs the ſame actions for the ſake of that 
notoriety. The good man quietly diſcharges his 
duty and ſhuns oftentation ; the vain man confiders 
every good deed loſt that is not publickly diſplayed. 
The one is intent upon realities, the other upon 
ſemblances : the one aims to be virtuous, the other 


N ſo. 


Nor is a mind inflated wich vanity more dib. 


qualified far right action than juſt ſpeculation ; or 


detter diſpoſed ta the purſuit of truth than the 
practice of virtue. To ſuch a mind the ſimplicity 
of truth is dſguſting. Careleſs of the improvement 
of mankind, and intent only upon aſtoniſhing with 

2 * the 
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vill be embraced, not becauſe they ate juſt, but 


is fimple and uniform, while error may be inñ- 


extravagant opinion oſ himſelf, and a 


* to catch — and whenever he is 
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the appearance of novelty, the glare of paradox 
will be preferred to the light of truth; opinions 


becauſe they are new: the more flagitous, the 
more ſubverſive of morals, the more alarming to 

the wiſe and good, the more welcome to men who 
eſtimate their literary powers by the miſchief they 
produce, and who confider the anxiety and terror 
they impreſs as the meaſure of their renown. Truth 


nitely varied; and as it is one thing to fart pars- 
doxes, and another to make difcoveries, we need 


the leſs wonder at the prodigious intra of modern 
ann 


We have been ſo much n to conſider 


extravagant ſelf- eſtimation merely as a ridiculous 
| quality, that many will be ſurpriſed to find it treated 


as a vice, pregnant with ſerious miſchief to ſociety. 


But, to form a judgement of irs influence on the 


manners and happinels of a nation, it is neceſſary 
only to look at its effects in a family; for bodies 


of men are only collections of individuals, and the 
greateſt nation is nothing more than an aggregate 


of a number of families. Conceive of a domeſtic 


circle, in which each member is elated with a moſt 
oportion- 


"little con- 


able contempt of every other, i is full 


not 
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not praiſed is ſullen and diſappointed, what a 
picture of diſunion, diſguſt, and animoſity would 
ſuch a family preſent ; how utterly would domeſtie 
affection be extinguiſhed, and all the purpoſes of 
domeſtic ſociety be defeated ! The general preva- 
lence of ſuch diſpofitions muſt be accompanied by 
an equal proportion of general miſery. The ten- 
dency of pride to produce ftrife and hatred, is ſuf- 
ficiently apparent from the pains men have been at 
to conſtruct a ſyſtem of politeneſs, which is nothing 
more than a ſort of mimic humility, in which the 
ſentiments of an offenſive ſelf-eſtimation are ſo fat 
diſguiſed and ſuppreſſed, as to make them com- 
patible with the ſpirit of ſociety; ſuch a mode of 
behaviour as would naturally reſult from an atten- 
tion to the apoſtolic injunction: Let nothing be done 
through ftrife or vain glory: but in lowlineſs of mind, 
Et each eſteem other better than bemſelves. But if 
the ſemblance is of ſuch importance, how much 
more uſeful the reality: if the mere garb of humi. 
ty is of ſuch indiſpenſible neceſſity, that without 
it ſociety could not ſubſiſt, how much better ſtill 
would the harmony of the world be preſerved, were 
the condeſcenſion, deference, and reſpe&, ſo ſtudi - 
_ ouſly diſplayed, a true picture of the heart? 
The fame reftleſs and eager vanity which diſtyrbs 
' a family, when, it is permitted in a great national 
is, to. mingle with political affairs, diſtracts a 
; — 
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kingdom ; infuſing into thoſe entruſted with the 
enaction of laws, a ſpirit of raſh innovation and da- 
ring empiriciſm, a diſdain of the eſtabliſhed uſa- 
ges of mankind, a fooliſh defire to dazzle the world 
with new and untried ſyſtems of policy, in which 
the precedents of antiquity aud the experience of 
ages are only conſulted to be trodden underfoor ; 

and into the executive department of government, 
a fierce contention for pre-eminence, an inceſſant 
ſtruggle to ſupplant and deſtroy, with a propenſity 


to calumny and ſuſpicion, proſcription and maſſa- : 
Cre. 


We ſhall ſuffer the moſt eventful ſeaſon ever 
witneſſed in the affairs of men to paſs over our 
heads to very little purpoſe, if we fail to learn from 
it ſome awful leſſons on the nature and progrefs 
of the paſſions. The true light in which the 
French Revolution ought to be contemplated, is 

that of a grand experiment on human nature. 
Among the various paſſions which that Revolution 
has ſo ſtrikingly diſplayed, none is more confpicu- 
ous than vanity ; nor is it difficult, without advert- 
ing to the national character of the people, to ac- 
count for its extraordinary predominance. Politi- 
cal power, the moſt ſeducing obje& of ambition, 
never before circulated through ſo many hands; 
the proſpect of poſſeſſing it was never before pre- 
ſented to ſo many minds. Multitudes, who by 
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their birth and education, and not unfrequently 
by their talents, ſeemed deſtined to perpetual ob- 
{curity, were, by the alternate riſe and fall of par- 
ties, elevated into diſtinction, and ſhared in the 
functions of government. The ſhort-lived forms 
of power and office glided with ſuch rapidity 
through ſucceſſive ranks of degradation, from the 
court to the very dregs of the populace, that they 
ſeemed rather to ſolicit acceptance, than to be 
a prize contended for: yet, as it was ſtill im- 
poſſible for all to poſſeſs authority, though none 
were willing to obey, a general impatience to break 

the, ranks and ruſh into the foremoſt ground, mad- 
dened and infuriated the nation, and overwhelmed 
law, order, and civilization, with the violence of a 
torrent. 
If ſuch be the 88 both in public and pri- 
vate life reſulting from an exceſſive ſelf-eftimation, 
it remains next to be conſidered whether Provi- 
dence has ſupplied any medicine to correct it; for 
as the reflection on excellencies, whether real or 
imaginary, is always attended with pleaſure to the 
poſſeſſor, it is a diſeaſe deeply ſeated in our nature. 
| Suppoſe there were a great and glorious Being 
always preſent with us, who had given us exiſtence 
| with numberleſs other bleflings, and on * we 


£4 
depended each inſtant, as well is every preſent en · 


joyment as for every future good; ſuppoſe again, 
we had incurred the juſt diſpleafure of ſuch a Be- 


ing, by ingratitude and diſobedicnee, yet that in 
great mercy he had not caſt us off, bot had aſſured 
us he was willing to pardon and reſtore us, on our, 
humble intreaty and fincere repentance : ſay, 
word not an habitual ſenſe of the preſence of this 

Being, ſelf-reproach for having diſpleaſed him, 
and an anxiety to recover his favour, be the moſt. 
effectual antidote to pride? Bur ſuch are the lead- 
ing diſcoveries made by the Chriſtian Revelation, 


and ſuch the dipolicicns which « pratiiee) belut Er 


it inſpires, 

Humility is the firſt fruit of 8 "Is the 
mouth of our Lord there is no maxim fo frequent 
as the following, N hoſoever exalteth himſelf ſhall be 
abaſed, and he that bumbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. 
Religion, and that alone, teaches ahſalute humility, 

by which I mean, a ſenſe of our ab/o/ute nothingneſs, 


in the view of infinite greatneſs and excellence. 
That ſenſe of inferiority, which reſults from the 
compariſon of men with each other, is often an 
unwelcome ſentiment forced upon the mind, which 
may rather embitter the temper than ſoften it : that 
which devotion imprefles, is ſoothing and delight- 
ful. The devout man loves to lie low at the foot- - 
ſtool of the creator, becauſe it is then he attains 
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the moſt lively perceptions of the divine excel. 
lence, and the moſt tranquil confidence 1n the di- 
vine favour. In ſo auguſt a preſence he fees all 
diſtinctions loſt, and all beings reduced to the 
fame level ; he looks at- his ſuperiors 1 
envy, and his inferiors without contempt; 
when from this elevation he deſcends to mix in 
ſociety, the conviction of luperiority which muſt 
in many inſtances be felt, is a calm inference of 
the underſtanding, and no longer a buſy, * 
tunate paſſion of the heart. ä 
Type wicked; ſays the Pſalmiſt, through the pride of 
| their countenance, will not ſeek after God : God is not 

in all their thoughts. When we conſider the incre- 
_ dible vanity of the Atheiſtical ſect, together with 
the ſettled malignity, and unrelenting rancour 
with which they purſue every veſtige of religion, 
—is it uncandid to ſuppoſe, that its humbling 
tendency is one principal cauſt᷑ of their enmity ; 
that they are eager to diſplace a Deity from the 
minds of men, that they may occupy the void; 
to crumble the throne of the Eternal into duſt, 
that they may elevate themſelves on its ruins ; 
and thar, as their licentiousneſs is impatient of re- 
ſtraint, ſo their pride diſdains a ſuperior ? 

We mentioned a ferocity of character, as one 


effect of ſceptical impiety. It is an inconvenience 


attending a controverſy with thoſe with whom we 
| „ 7 have 


cas 


have ſo few principles in common, that we are of- 
ten in danger of reaſoning inconcluſvely, for the 


want of its being clearly known and ſettled what 


our opponents admit and what they deny. The 
perſons, for example, with whom we are at preſent 
engaged, have diſcarded humility and modeſty 
from the catalogue of virtues ; on which account 
we have employed the more time in evincing theit 


importance: but whatever may be thought of 


humility as a virtue, it ſurely will not be denied 
that inhumanity is a moſt deteſtable vice; a vice 
however, which Scepticiſm has- a moſt 2 
tendeney to inflame. 

As we have already ſhewn that 5 
heart, and that Religion is the only effectual anti- 
dote, the connection between irreligion and inhu- 
manity is, in this view, obvious. But there is another 
light in which this part of the ſubject may be view- 
ed, in my humble opinion, much more important 


though ſeldom adverted to. The ſuppoſition that | 


man is a moral and accountable being, deftined to 


' {urvive the ſtroke of death, and to live in a future 
world in a never ending ſtate of happineſs or miſery, 
makes him a creature of incomparably more con- 
ſequence, than the oppoſite ſuppoſition. When we 
conſider him as placed here by an almighty Ruler, 
in a ſtate of probation, and that the preſent life is 
| his period of trial, the firſt link in a vaſt and in- 

22 terminable 
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terminable chain which ſtretches into eternity, he 
aflumes a dignified character in our eyes. Every 
thing which relates to him becomes interefting ; 
and to- trifle with his happineſs is felt to be the 
moſt unpardonable levity. If ſuch be the defti- | 
nation of man, it is evident, that in the qualities 

which fit him for it, his principal dignity confiſts : 
his moral great neſs is his true greatneſs. Let the 
Bceptical principles be admitted which repreſent 


* him, on the contrary; as the offspring of chance, 


connected with no ſuperior power, and finking 
into annihilation at death, and he is a contempti- 
ble creature, whoſe exiſtence and happineſs are in- 
fignificant. The characteriſtic difference is loſt be- 
twixt him and the brute creation, from which he 
| 15 no longer diſtinguiſhed, except by the vividneſs 
and mukiplicity of his perceptions. 

Fr which 
difpofes us to humanny, we ſhall find that, where 
we have no particular attachment, our ſympathy 
with the ſufferings, and concern for the deſtruc- 
tion of ſenſitive beings, is in proportion to their 
ſuppoſed importance in the general ſcale ; or, in 
other words, to their ſuppoſed capacity of enjoy- 
ment. We feel, for example, much more at wit- 
neſſing the deſtruction of a man than of an infe. 
_ rior animal, becauſe we confider it as involving 
the 2 of a much greater ſum of * 
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For the fame reaſon, he who would ſhudder at the 
flavghter of a large animal, will ſee a thouſand 
inſects periſh without a pang. Our ſympathy with 
the calamities of our fellow-creatures is adjuſted to 
the ſame proportions : for we feel more powerfully 
affected with the diſtreſſes of fallen greatneſs, than 
with equal or greater diſtreſſes ſuſtained by perſons 
of inferior rank; becauſe, having been accuſtomed 
to affociate with an elevated ſtation the idea of fur 
perior happineſs, the loſs appears the greater, and 
the wreck more extenſive. But the diſproportion 
ſect is not ſo great, as that which ſubſiſts betwixt 
man conſidered as morta! and as immortal); that i 
betwixt man as he is repreſented by the f 


of 


Scepticiſm, and that of divine Revelation: for the 


_ enjoyment of the meaneſt mſe& bears ſome pro- 
portion, though a very ſmall one. to the prefent 
happineſs of man; but the happineſs of time bears 
none at all to that of eternity. The Sceptical fys- 
tem, therefore, finks the importance of human « — 
iſtence to an inconceivable degree. 
From theſe principles reſults the following im- 
portant inference, that, to extinguiſh human life 
dy the hand of violence, muſt be quite a different 
thing in the eyes of a Sceptic from what it is in 
moſe of a Chriſtian. With the Sceptic it is nothing 

more than diverting the courſe of a little red fluid 
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called blood; it is merely leſſening the number by 
one of many millions of fugitive contemptible 
creatures : the Chriſtian ſees, in the ſame event, 
an accountable being cut off from a ſtate of pro · 


preſence of his Judge, to hear that final, that irre- 
vocable ſentence, which is to fix him for ever in 
an unalterable condition of felicity or woe. The 
former perceives in death nothing but its phyſical 
_ circumſtances; the latter is impreſſed with the mag- 
nitude of its moral conſequences. It is the moral 
relation which man is ſuppoſed to bear toa ſuperior 
power, the awful idea of accountability, the influ- 
ence which his preſent diſpoſitions and actions are 
conceived to have upon his eternal deſtiny, more 
than any ſuperiority of intellectual powers, ab- 
ſtracted from theſe conſiderations, which inveſt | 
kim with ſuch myſterious grandeur, and conſtitute 
the firmeſt guard on the ſanctuary of human life. 
This reaſoning, it is true, ſerves more immediately 
io ſhew how the diſbelief of a future ſtate endangers 
the ſecurity of life; but though this be its direct 
- conſequence, it extends by analogy much farther; 
fince he, who has learned to ſport with the lives | 
of his fellow creatures, will feel but little ſolicitude 
for their welfare in any other inſtance; but, as the 
greater includes the leſs, will eafily paſs from this 
o all the inferior gradations of barbarity. 


bation, and hurried, perhaps unprepared, into the | 
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As the advantage of the armed over the unarmed 
is not ſeen till the moment of attack, ſo in that 
tranquil ſtate of ſociety, in which law and order 
maintain their aſcendency, it is not perceived, 


perhaps not even ſuſpected, to what an alarming 


degree the principles of modern Infidelity leave us 
naked and defenceleſs. But, let the ſtate be con- 
vulſed, let the mounds of regular authority be 
once overflowed, and the ſtill ſmall voice of law 
drowned in the tempeſt of popular fury (events 
which recent experience ſhews to be poflible), it 
will then be ſeen that Atheiſm is a ſchool of fero- 
city; and that, having taught its diſciples to con- 
ſider mankind as little better than a neſt of inſe&s, 
they will be prepared, in the fierce conflicts of 
party, to tfample upon them without Pity, and 
| extinguiſh them without remorſe. 
It was late * before the Atheiſm of W 
gained footing at Rome, but its prevalence was 
ſoon followed by ſuch ſcenes of proſcription, con- 
fiſcation, and blood, as were hen unparalleled in 
the hiſtory of the world; from which the Republic 
being never able to recover itſelf, after many un- 
ſucceſsful ſtruggles, exchanged liberty for repoſe, 
by ſabmiſſion to abſolute power. Such were the 


Neque enim aſſentior iis qui hæc nuper diſſerare e perunt 

eum corporĩbus ſimul ani mos interire atque omnĩa morte deleri. 
Cicera de Amicitia, 

effects 
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effects of Atheiſm at Rome. An attempt has been 
recently made to eſtabliſh a fimilarſyſtem in France, 
the conſequences of which are too well known, to 
render it requiſite for me to ſhock your feelings by a 
recital. The only doubt that can ariſe is, whether 
the barbarities which have ſtained the Revolution in 


_ that unhappy country are juſtly chargeable on the 


prevalence of Atheiſm. Let thoſe, who doubt of | 


this, recollect that the men, who, by their activity 


and talents, prepared the minds of the people for 
that great change Voltaire, D Alembert, Diderot, 


Rouſſeau, and others, were avowed enemies of Re- 
velation; that, in all their writings, the diffuſion 


of Scepticiſm and of revolutionary principles went 


hand in hand ; that the fury of the moſt ſanguinary 
parties was eſpecially pointed againſt the Chriſtian 


prieſthood and Religious inſtitutions, without once 


t The Author finds he has given great offence to ſome friends 
whom he highly eſteems, by applying the term Chriſtian 


prieſtboad to the popiſh clergy, He begs leave ts make a re- 


mark or two by way of apology. 


1. It is admitted by all candid proteſtants, that ſalvation is 


attainable in the Roman catholic church; but he ſhould be glad 
to be informed what part of the Chriſtian covenant entitles u | 
to expect the ſalvation of thoſe (where the Goſpel is promul- 


| gated) who are not even a branch of the viſible church of 


Chriſt. The papaſtical tenets are either fundamentally errone- —· 
ous, On which ſuppoſition it it is certain-no papilt can be ſaved, 
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pretending, like other perſecutors, to execute the 
vengeance of God (whoſe name they never men- 
tioned) upon his enemies; that their atrocities were 
committed with a wanton levity and brutal merri- 
ment ; that the reign of Atheiſm was avowedly and 
expreſsly the reign of Terror; that in the full 
- madneſs of their career, in the higheſt climax of 

their horrors, they ſhut up the temples of God, 
aboliſhed his worſhip, and proclaimed death to be 
an eternal fleep; as if, by pointing to the filence of 
the ſepulchre, and the ſleep of the dead, theſe fe- 
rocious barbarians meant to apologiſe for leaving 
neither ſleep, quiet, nor repoſe to the living. 


or their errors muſt be conſiſtent with Chriſtian faith, and con- 
ſequently cannot be a valid reaſon for excluding thoſe who 
maintain them from being a part (a moſt corrupt part, if you 
_ pleaſe, but till a part) of the Chriſtian church. 
2. The popiſh clergy were perſecuted under the chara&er 
of Chriſtians, not under the notion of Heretics or Schiſmatics. 
They, who were the ſubjects of perſecution, were certainly the 
beſt judges of its aim and direQion : and when the Archbiſhop 
of Paris, and others, endeavoured to ſcreen themſelves from 
its effects by a recantation, what did they recant? Was it 
popery ? no; but the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Theſe ApoCſ. 
tates, doubtleſs, meant to remove the ground of offence, which, 
in their opinion, was the Chriſtian profeſſion. If the ſoundeſt 
Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtorians have not refuſed the honours of mar- 
_ _ tyrdom to ſuch as ſuffered in the cauſe of truth amongſt the 
Gnoſtics, it ill becomes the liberality of the preſent age to 


infidelity facilitate the commiſſion of crimes by | 
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As s the heathens fabled that Minerva iſſued full 
armed from the head of Jupiter; ſo no ſooner were 
the ſpeculations of Atheiſtical philoſophy matured 
than-they gave birth to a ferocity which converted 
the moſt poliſhed people in Europe into a horde of 
aſſaſſins; the ſeat of voluptuous refinement, of plea- 

fare and of arts, into a theatre of blood. 
' Having already ſhewn, that the principles of 


removing the reſtraints of fear, and that they foſter 
the arrogance of the individual, while they incul- 
cate the moſt deſpicable opinion of the ſpecies; 
the inevitable refult is, that a haughty * 


n with ſullen — or malicious joy, the 


| kufferingsof conſcientious catholics. 


3. At the period to which the Author refers, Chrillian wor- 
ſhip, of every lind, was prohibited, while, in ſolemn mockery 
of religion, adoration was paid to a (trumpet, under the title of 
the goddeſs of reaſon. Is it neceſſary to prove that men, who 
were thus abandoned, muſt be hoftile to true religion, under 
every form? or; if there be atiy gradations In their abhorrence, 
to that moſt which is the moſt pure and perfect? Are atheiſmand 
obſcenity'more congenial to the proteſtant than to the popilh \. 
profeſſion ? To have incurred the hatred.of the ruling party of 
France arahe frokpn-oldailed tn. fe.on Mhaner whikd he lil 


would be forry to refign, as the excluſive boaſt of the chuck 
of Rome: to have been the object of the partiality of ſuck 
bloody and inhuman monſters, would have been a ſtain upon 
Proteſtants which the virtue of ages could not obliterate. 


dence, 
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dence, a contempt of mankind, together with 2 
daring defiance of religious reſtraints; are the na- 
tural ingredients of the Atheiſtical character; nor 
is it leſs evident that theſe are, of all others, the 
diſpoſitions which moſt r ſtimulate to vio- 
lence and cruelty. 
Settle it therefore in your minds; as a maxim ne- 
ver to be effaced or forgotten, that Atheiſm is an 
inhuman, bloody, ferocious ſyſtem, equally hoſtile 
to every uſeful reſtraint, and to every virtuous af- 
fection; that, leaving nothing above us to excite 
awe, nor around us to awaken tenderneſs; it wa- 
ges war with heaven and with earth; its firſt object 

is to dethrone God, its next to deſtroy man 
There is a third vice not leſs deſtructive than 
either of thoſe which have been already mention- 
ed, to which the ſyſtem of modern Infidelity is 
favourable ; that is, unbridled ſenſuality, the li- 
centious and unreſtrained indulgence of thoſe paſ- 
ſions which are eſſential to the continuation of the 
ſpecies. The magnitude of thoſe paffions, and 
their ſupreme i importance to the exiſtence as well 


ages, it is not ſarpeifing 


„As human nature is 8 


| f 5 EF do ind the ſame moral ſyſtems, even in the moſt diſkmilar cir- 


'  cumftances, produce correſponding effects. Toſephas remarks 


[2 that the Sadducees, a kind of Jewiſh Infigels, whole tenets were 


— thedewal ofa moral government and a future ſtate, were dis- 
tinguiſhed from the other ſects by their ferocity. De Bell. Fud. 
bb. 2. Heelſewhere remarks, then (ity weed nes oy Bakr 

dad 
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as the peace and welfare of ſociety, have rendered 
it one of the chief objects of ſolicitude with every 
wiſe legiſlature, to reſtrain them by ſuch laws, 
and to confine their indulgence within ſuch lim. 
its, as ſhall beſt promote the great ends for which 
they were implanted. 
The Benevolence and wiſdom of the Author of 
Chriſtianity are eminently conſpicuous in the laws 
be has enacted on this branch of morals ; for, 
while he authoriſes Marriage, he reſtrains the va- 


 grancy and caprice of the paſſions, by forbidding | 


Polygamy and Divorce; and, well knowing that 
offences againſt the laws of chaftity uſually ſpring 
from an ill-regulated imagination, he inculcates 
purity of heart. Among innumerable benefits 
which the world has derived from the Chriſtian 
Religion, a ſuperior refinement in the ſexual ſen- 
timents, a more equal and reſpectful treatment of 
women, greater dignity and permanence conferred 
on the inſtitution of Marriage, are not the leaff 
conſiderable : in conſequence of which the pureſt 
affections, and the moſt ſacred duties, are grattgd 
on the ſtock of the ſtrongeſt inſt incts. 

The aim of ail the leading champions of Infide- 


lity is, to rob mankind of theſe benefits, and 
throw them back into a ſtate of groſs and brutal 
ſenſuality. Mr. Hame repreſents the private con- 
duct of the profligate Charles, whoſe . debauche- 


( 88 ) 
cheries polluted the age, as a juſt ſubject of pane- 
gyric. A diſciple in the ſame ſchool has lately bad 
the unbluſhing effrontery to ſtigmatiſe Marriage 
as the worſt of all monopolies ; and, in a narrative 
of his licentious amours, to make a formal apolo- 
gy for departing from his principles, by ſubmit- 
ting to its reſtraint. The popular productions on 
the continent, which iſſue from the Atheiſtical 
ſchool, are inceſſantly directed to the ſame pur- 
poſe. 

Under every poſſible aſpect in which Takideliry 
can be viewed, it extends the dominion of ſenſu- 
ality : it repeals and abrogates every law by 
which divine Revelation -has, under ſuch awful 
ſanctions, reſtrained the indulgence of the paſſ- 
ons: the diſbelief of a ſupreme omniſcient Being 
which it inculcates, releaſes its diſciples from an 

attention to the heart, from every care but that of 
outward decorum ; and the excluſion of the 

devout affections and an unſeen world, leaves the 

mind immerſed in viſible, ſenfible objects. 
| There are two forts of pleaſures, corporeal and 
mental: Though we are indebted to the ſenſes 
for all our perceptions originally, yet thoſe, which 
are at the fartheſt remove from their immediate 
impreſſions, confer the moſt elevation on the cha- 
rafter, ſince, in proportion as they are 8 
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and augmented, the flaviſh ſubjection to the ſen. 
es is ſubdued. Hence the true and only antidote 
to debaſing ſenſuality is, the poſſeſſion of a fund of 
that kind of enjoyment which is independent of the 
corporeal appetites. Inferior in the perfection of 
ſeveral of his ſenſes to different parts of the brute 
creation, the ſuperiority of man over them all con- 
fiſts in his ſuperior power of multiplying, by new 
combinations, bis mental perceptions, and thereby 
of creating to himſelf reſources of happineſs, ſepa- 
rate from external ſenſation. In the ſcale of enjoy- 
ment, the firſt remove from ſenſe are the pleaſures 
of reaſon and ſociety ; the next are the pleaſures of 
Devotion and Religion. The former, though to- 
tally diſtinct from thoſe of ſenſe, are yet leſs per- 
fe&ly adapted to moderate their exceſſes than the 
laſt; as they are in a great meaſure converſant 
with viſible and ſenſible objetts---T he religious 
| ſentiments and affections are, in fat, and were 
intended to be, the proper antagoniff of ſenſuality, 
the great deliverer from the thraldom of the appe- 
tites; by opening a ſpiritual world, and inſpiring 
hopes, and fears, and conſolations, and joys, which 
bear no relation to the material and inviſible uni- 
_ verſe. The criminal indulgence of ſenſual paſſi- 
ons admits but of two modes of prevention; the 
_ eſtabliſhment of ſuch laws and maxims in ſociety 
as ſhall render lewd profligacy impracticable or in- 


famous, 
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famous; ot, the infuſion of ſuch principles and 
habits as ſhall render it diſtaſteful: human legiſ- 
latures have encountered the diſeaſe in the firſt, 
the truths and ſanctions of revealed religion, in 

the laſt of theſe methods: to both of which the 
| advocates of modern Infidelity are equally hoſtile. 
So much has been faid by many able writers to 
evince the inconceivable benefit of the marriage 
inſtitution, that to hear it ſeriouſly attacked by 
men who ſtile themſelves Philoſophers, at the cloſe 
of the eighteenth century, muſt awaken indigna- 
tion and ſurpriſe. The object of this diſcourſe 
leads us to direct our attention particularly to the 


influence of this inſtitution, on the civilization of 
the world. 
From the records of Hines x we learn, that 
Marriage, or the permanent union of the ſexes, was 
_ ordained by God, and exiſted under different mo- 
difications 1n the early infancy of mankind, with- 
out which they could never have emerged from 
| barbariſm. For, conceive only what eternal diſ- 
cord, jealouſy and violence would enſue, were the 
objects of the tendereſt affections ſecured to their 
poſſeſſor by no law or tie of moral obligation; 
were domeſtic enjoyments diſturbed by inceſſant 
fear, and licentiouſneſs inflamed by hope. Who 
could find ſufficient tranquillity of mind, to ena- 
ble him to plan or execute any continued ſcheme 
of Aon, or what room for arts, or ſciences, ot 


religion, | 
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religion, or virtue, in that ſtate in which the chief 
earthly happineſs was expoſed to every lawleſs in- 
vader; where one was racked with an inceflant 
| anxiety to keep what the other was equally eager 
to acquire? It is nat probable in itſelf, indepen- 
dent of the light of ſcripture; that the benevolent 
Author of the human race ever placed them in ſo 
wretched a condition at firſt ; it is certain they 
could not remain in it long without being exter- 
minated. Marriage, by ſhutting out theſe evils, 

and enabling eyery man to reſt ſecure in his en- 

joyments, is the great civilizer of the world; with 

this ſecurity the mind. is at liberty to expand in 
generous affect ions, has leiſure to look- abroad, and 
engage in the * of knowledge, ſcience, and 
virtue. 
Nor is it in this way oh that marriage inſtitu - 
tions are effential - to the welfare of mankind. 
They are ſources of tenderneſs, as well as the 
guardians of peace. Without the permanent uni- 
on of the ſexes, there can be no permanent fami- 
lies: the diſſolution of nuptial ties involves the 
diſſolution of domeſtic fociety. But domeſtic ſo- | 
ciety is the ſeminary of ſacial affe&ions, the cra- 
dle of ſenſibility, where the firſt elements are ac - 
quired of that tenderneſs and humanity, which 
cement mankind together, and which, were they 
entirely extinguiſhed, the whole fabric of ſocial 
inſtitutions would be diſſolved. 


Families 
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Families are ſo many centres of attraction, which 
preſerve mankind from being ſcattered and diſſi· 
pated by the repulſive powers of ſelfiſhneſs. The 
order of nature is, evermore, from particulars to 
generals. As, in the operations of intelle&, we 
proceed from the contemplation of individuals 
to the formation of general abſtractions, ſo in the 
developement of the paſſions, in like manner, we 
_ advance from private to public affections, ſrom 
the love of parents, brothers, and ſiſters, to thoſe 

more expanded regards, which embrace the im- 
menſe ſociety of human kind * 

In order to render men benevolent, they muſt 
firſt be made tender : for benevolent affections are 
not the offspring of reaſoning ; they reſult from 

that culture of the heart, from thoſe early impreſ-. 
ſions of tenderneſs, gratitude, and ſympathy, which 
the endearments of domeſtic life are fure to ſup- 
_ ply, and for the formation of which it is the * 
poſſible ſchool.. 

The advocates of lafdelicy invert this nw 
order of nature. Inſtead 4 pri- 


* Ardior vero colligatio ſocietatis propinquorum: abUs 
enim immenſa ſocietate humani generis, in exiguum anguſtum- 
que concluditur, nam cum fit hoc natura commune anima 
tium ut habeant libidinem procreandi prima ſocietas in jpſo 

| conjugio eſt, proxima in liberis, deinde una domus, cammunia 
omnia, Id autem eft principium urbis, et quali ſeminarium 

— Cic. de Of. 
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vate affections as a diſcipline by which the mind is 
prepared for thoſe of a more public nature, they 
ſet them in dire& oppoſition to each other ; they 
propoſe to build general benevolence on the de- 
ſtruction of individual tenderneſs, and to make us 
love the whole ſpecies more, by loving every par- 
ticular part of it leſs. In purſuit of this chimeri- 
cal project, gratitude, humility, conjugal, paren- 
tal, and filia! affection, together with every other 
ſocial diſpoſition, are reprobated ; virtue is limit- 
ed toa paſſionate attachment to the general good. 
Is it not natural to aſk, when all the tendernefs of 
life is extinguiſhed, and all the bands of ſociety 
are untwiſted, from whence this ardent affection 
for the general good is to ſpring ?, | 
When this favage philoſophy has com pleted i ts 
work, when it has taught its diſciple to look with 
perfect indifference on the offspring of his body 
and the wife of his boſom, to eſtrange himſelf 
from his friends, inſult his benefactors, and filence 
the pleadings of gratitude and pity ; will he, by thus 
divefting himſelf of all that is human, be better 
prepared for the diſintereſted love of his ſpecies? 
Will he become a philanthropiſt only becauſe he 
has ceaſed tobe a man ? Rather, in this total ex- 
emption from all the feelings which humanize 
and foften, in this chilling froft of univerſal in- 


difference, may we not be certain ſelfiſhneſs, un- 
mingled and uncontrouled, will aflume the em- 
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pire of his heart; and that, under pretence of ad- 
vancing the general good, an object to which the 
fancy may give innumerable ſhapes, he will be 
prepared for the violation of every duty, and the 
perpetration of every crime? Extended benevo- 
lence is the laſt and moſt perfect fruit of the pri- 
vate affections; ſo that to expect to reap the for- 
mer from the extinction of the latter, is to oppoſe 
the means to the end; is as abſurd as to attempt 
to reach the ſummit of the higheſt mountain, 
without paſſing through the intermediate ſpaces, 
or to hope to attain the heights of ſcience by for- 
getting the firſt elements of knowledge. Theſe 
abſurdities have ſprung, however, in the advo- 
cates of Infidelity, from an ignorance of human 
nature, ſufficient to difgrace even thoſe who did 
not ſtile themſelves Philoſophers. Preſuming, 
contrary to the experience of every moment, that 


the affections are awakened by reaſoning, and per- 


ceiving that the general good is an incomparably 
greater object in itſelf, than the happineſs of any 
limited number of individuals, they inferred no- 
thing more was neceſſary than to exhibit it in 
its juſt dimenſions; to draw the affections towards 
it; as though the fact of the ſuperior populous- 
neſs of China to Great Britain, needed but to be 
known, to render us indifferent to our domeſtic 
concerns, and lead us to direct all our anxiety, to 
the proſperity of that vaſt, but remote — 
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It is not the province of reaſon to awaken 
new paſſions, or open new ſources of ſenſibility, 
but to direct us in the attainment of thoſe ob- 
jects which nature has already rendered pleafing, 
or to determine among the interfering inclinations 
and paſſions which ſway the — which are the 
fitteſt to be preferred. 

Is a regard to the general aw then, you will 
reply, to be excluded from the motives of action? 
Nothing is more remote from my intention: but 
as the nature of this motive has, in my opinion, 
pon much miſunderſtood by ſome good men, and 
abuſed by others of a different deſcription, to the 
worſt of purpoſes, permit me to declare, in a few 
words, what appears to me to be the truth on 

this ſubject. 
The welfare of the whole k tem of being muſt 
be allowed to be, ix itſelf, the object of all others 
the moſt worthy of being purſued; ſo that, could 
the mind diſtinctly embrace it, and diſcern at 
every ſtep what action would infallibly promote 
it, we ſhould be furniſhed with a ſure criterion of 
right and wrong, an unerring guide which would 
ſuperſede the uſe and neceſſity of all inferior rules, 
: han, and principles. 
But this being impoſſible, ſince the good of the 
- whote is 2 motive ſo looſe and indeterminate, and 
-embraces ſuch an infinity of relations, that before 
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we could be certain what action it preſcribed, the 
ſeaſon of action would be paſt; to weak, ſhort- 
fighted mortals, Providence has affigned a ſphere 
of agency, leſs grand and extenſive indeed, but 
better ſuited to their limited powers, by implant- - 
ing certain affefions which it is their duty to cul- 
| tivate, and ſuggeſting particular rules to which 
they are bound to conform. By theſe proviſions, 
the boundaries of virtue are eafily aſcertained, at 
the ſame time that its ultimate object, the good 
of the whole, is ſecured ; for, fince the happineſs 
of the entire ſyſtem reſults from the happineſs of 
the ſeveral parts, the affect ions which confine the 
attention immediately to the latter, conſpire in 
the end to the promotion of the former; as the 
labourer whoſe induſtry is. limited to the corner 
of a large building, performs his part towards 
rearing the ſtructure, much more effectually than 
if he extended his care to the whole. 
As the intereſt, however, of any limited num- 
ber of perſons may not only not contribute, but 
may poffibly be directly oppoſed to the general 
good; the intereſt of a family, for example, to 
that of a province, or, of a nation to that of the 
world; Providence has ſo ordered it, that in a 
well regulated mind there ſprings up, as we have 
already ſeen, beſides particular attachments, az 
n— gy whoſe office 1s two» 
fold 
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fold ; not to deffroy and ext inguiſb t he more private 
affections, which is mental parricide; but firſt, 
as far as is confiſtent with the claims of thoſe who 
are immediately committed to our care, 20 do good 
to all men; ſecondly, to exerciſe a juriſdiction and 
controll over the private affeftions, ſo as to prohi- 
bit their indulgence, whenever it would be attend- 
ed with manifeſt detriment to the whole. Thus eve- 
ry part of our nature is brought into action; all the 
practical principles of the human heart find an ele- 
ment to move in, each in its different ſort and 
manner, conſpiring, without mutual collifions, to 
maintain the harmony of the world and the hap- 
pineſs of the univerſe.* 


It is ſomewhat ſingular, that many of the faſhionable Inf, 
dels have hit upon a definition of virtue, which perfectly coin” 
cides with that of certain metaphyſical divines in America, 
firſt invented and defended by that moſt acute reaſoner, Jona 
| than Edwards. They both place virtue, excluſively, in a 
paſſion for the general good, or, as Mr. Edwards expreſſes it, 
love to Being in general; ſo that our love is always to be pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of its object in the great ſcale of 
Being; which is liable to the objections I have already ſtated 
as well as to many others, which the limits of this note wilt 
not permit me to enumerate. Let it ſuffice to remark, 1. 
That virtue on theſe principles is an utter impoſſibility; for the 
ſyſtem of Being comprehending the great Supreme, is i»fnite, , 
and therefore to maintain the proper proportion, the force of 
particular attachment muſt be infinitely leſs than the paſſion for 
N but the limits of the human mind are not ca. 
Before 
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Before I cloſe this diſcourſe, I cannot omit to 
mention three circumſtances attending the pro- 
pagation of Infidelity, by its — abettors, 
equally new and alarming. 

1. It is the firſt attempt which has been ever 
witneſſed on an extenſive ſcale, to eſtabliſh the 
pringiples of Atheiſm ; the firſt effort which hiſto- 
ry has recorded to diſannul and extinguiſh the 
belief of all ſuperior powers; the conſequence of 
which, ſhould it ſucceed, will be to place man- 
kind in a fituation never before experienced, not 


| pable of any emotions ſo infinitely different in degree. 2. Since 
| our views of the extent of the univerſe are capable of perpetual 
enlargement, admitting the ſum of exiſtence is ever the ſame, 
we muſt return back at each ſtep to diminiſh the ſtrength of 
particular affections, or they will become diſproportionate, 
and conſequently on theſe principles vicious; ſo that the ba- 
lance muſt be continually fluctuating, by the weights being 
taken out of one ſcale and put into the other. 3. If virtue con- 
fiſt exclufuely in love to Being in general, or attachment to the 
general good, the particular affeftions are, to every purpoſe 
of virtue, uſeleſs, and even pernicious ; for their immediate, 
| nay their neceſſary tendency is, to attract to their objects a pro- 
portion of attention, which far exceeds their comparative value 
in the general ſcale. Toalledge that the general good is promo 
ted by them will be of no advantage to the defence of this ſys. 
tem, but the contrary, by confeſſing that a greater ſum of hap- 
pineſs is attained by a deviation from, than an adherence to, 
its principles ; unleſs its advocates mean by the love of Being 
in general, the ſame thing as the private affections, which is 
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during the ages of pagan a The ſyſtem 
of Polytheiſm was as remote from modern Iafide- 
lity as from true Religion. Amidſt that rubbi ſh 
of ſuperſtition, the product of fear, ignorance and 
vice, which had been accumulating for ages, ſome 
faint embers of ſacred truth remained unextin- 
guiſhed ; the interpoſition of unſeen powers in 
the affairs of men was believed and revered, the 
ſanity of oaths was maintained, the idea of reve- 
lation and of tradition as a ſource of religious know- 
| ledge, was familiar, a uſeful perſuaſion of the ex- 
iſtence of a future world was kept alive, and the 
greater Gods were looked up to as the guardians 
of the public welfare, the Patrons of thoſe virtues 


to conſound all the diftinftions of language, as well as all the | 


operations of mind. Let it be remembered, we have no dif. 
pute what is the ultimate end of virtue, which is allowed on 
both fides to be the greateſt ſum of happineſs in the univerſe: 
the queſtion is merely, what is virtue izelf? or, in other words, 
what are the means appointed for the attainment of that end ? 
There is little doubt from ſome part of Mr. Gaduin s work 
entitled Political Fuftice,” as well as from his early habits og 
reading, that he was indebted to Mr. Award for his princi. 
pal arguments againſt the private affections; though with a 
daring conſiſtence, he has purſued his principles to an extreme 
from which that moſt excellent man would have revolted 
with horror—T he fundamental error of the whole ſyſtem aroſe, 
as I conce: ve, from a miſtaken purſuit of ſimplicity ; from a 
_ wiſh to conſtruct a moral ſyſtem without leaving ſufficient 


ſcope for the c mental 
which 
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which promote the proſperity of ſtates, and the 
avengers of injuſtice, perfidy, and fraud *. 


combination, in conſequence of which, its advocates were 
induced to place virtue exclu/ively in ſome one diſpoſition of 
mind, and ſince the paſſion ſor the general good is undeniably 
the noble and moſt extenſive of all others, when it was once 
reſolved to place virtue in any one thing, there remained little 
room to heſitate which ſhould be preferred. It might have 
been worth while to reflect, that in the Natural world there 
are two kinds of attraction; one, which holds the ſeveral parts 
of individual bodies in contact; another, which maintains the 
union of bodies themſelves with the general ſyſtem ; and that 
though the union in the former caſe is much more intimate than 
in the latter, they are equally eſſential to the order of the 
world. Similar to this is the relation which the public and 
r and their ule in the 
Moral ſyſtem. 
| © The teſtimony of Polybius, to the beneficial effects which 
| reſulted from the ſyſtem of Pagan ſuperſtition, in fortifying 
the ſentiments of moral o lig:tion, and ſupport ing the ſanctity 
of oaths, is ſo weighty and deciſive, that it would be an in- 
Juſtice to the ſubject not to inſert it: more eſpecially as it is 
impoſſible to attribute it to the influence of credulity on the 
author himſelf, who was, evidently, a ſceptic. It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to remark, that all the beneſits which might in any 
way flow from ſuperſtition, are ſecured to an incomparablx 
greater degree by the belief of true Religion. 
| © But among all the uſeful inſtitutions,” ſays Polybius, * that 
_ demonſtrate the ſuperior excellence of the Roman government, 
the moſt conſiderable, perhaps, is the opinion which the people 
| are taught to hold concerning the Gods; . 5 
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Of whatever benefit ſuperſtition might formerly 
be productive, by the ſcattered particles of truth 
which it contained, theſe advantages can now only 
be reaped from the foil of true Religion; nor is 
there any other alternative left than the belief of 

Chriſtianity, or abſolute Atheiſm. In the revolu- 
| lation, of the human mind, exploded opinions are 


men regard as an object of diſgrace, appears in my judgment 
to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly ſuſtained, 
I mean ſuperſtition ; which is impreſſed, with all its terror: 
and influences, both on the private actions of the citizens and 
the public adminiſtration of the ſtate, to a degree that can 
ſcarcely be exceeded. 

The ancients therefore ated act abfaedly, nor without 
| 200d reaſon, when they inculcated the notions concerning the 
Gods, and the belief of infernal puniſhments ; but much rather 
are thoſe of the freſent age to be charged with rafhneſs and ab- 
 furdity in endeavouring to extirpate theſe opinions; for, not 
to mention other effects that flow from ſuch an inſtitution, if, 
among the Greeks, for example, a ſingle talent only be in- 
truſted to thoſe who have the management of any of the public 
money, though they give ten written fureties, with as many 
ſeals, and twice as many witneſſes, they are unable to dif- 
charge the truſt repoſed in them with integrity. But the Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, who in the courſe of their magiſtracies 


and in embaſſies diſburſe the greateſt ſums, are prevailed on, 


by the fingle obligation of an oath, to perform their duty with 
invialable honeſty. And as, in other ſtates, a man is rarely 
to be found whoſe hands are pure from public robbery, ſo, | 
- amongſt the Romans, it is no leſs rare to diſcover one that is | 
tainted with this crime. Hampton's Polybius, Vol. 3. B. 6. | 


often | 
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often revived, but an exploded ſuperſtition never 
recovers its credit. The pretenſion to divine Reve- 
lation is ſo auguſt and commanding, that, when its 
falſehood is once diſcerned, it is covered with all 
the ignominy of detected impoſture ; it falls from 
ſuch a height (to change the figure) that it is in- 
evitably crumbled into atoms. Religions, whether 
falſe or true, are not creatures of arbitrary inſti- 
tution. After diſcrediting the principles of piety, 
ſhould our modern Free-thinkers find it neceſſary, 


Though the ſyſtem of Paganiſm is juſtly condemned by 
reaſon and Scripture, yet it aſſumed as true ſeveral principles 
of the firſt importance to the preſervation of public manners; 
ſach as a perſuaſion of invifible power, of the folly of incurring 
the divine vengeance for the attainment of any preſent advan- 
tage, and the divine approbation of virtue; ſo that, ſtrictly 


| ſpeaking, it was the mixture of truth in it which gave it all 


its utility; which is well ſtated by the great and judicious 
HookER in treating on this ſubject. Seeing, therefore, ic 
doth thus appear, ſays that venerable Author, that the 
ſafety of all ſtates dependeth upon religion; that religion un- 
_ feignedly loved perfecteth men's abilities unto all kinds of 
- virtuous ſervices in the commonwealth ; that men's defire is, 
in general, to hold no religion but the true, and t hat whatever 
good effects do grow out of their religion, who embrace, in- 
Read of the true, a falſe, the roots thereof are certain ſparks 
of the light of truth intermingled with the darkneſs of error 
becauſe no religion can wholly and only conſiſt of untruths, we 
| have reaſon to think that all true virtues are to honour trus 
religion as their parent, and all well ordered Common-wealeg 
to love her as their Chiefelt ſtay.“ Eccles. Pol. J. 5. 
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in order to reſtrain the exceſſes of ferocity, to ſeek 
for a ſubſtitute in ſome popular ſuperſtition, it will 
prove a vain and impracticable attempt. they may 
recal the names, reſtore the altars, and revive the 


ceremonies, but to rekindle the ſpirit of Heathen. | 


iſm will exceed their power; becauſe it is impoſj- 
| fGible to enact ignorance by law, or to repeal, by | 
legiſlative authority, the dictates of reaſon, and ths 
* of ſcience. 

The efforts of Infidels, to diffuſe hs princi- 
hy of Infidelity among the common people, 1s 
another alarming ſymptom peculiar to the preſent 
time. Hume, Bolingbroke and Gibbon addreſſed 
themſelves ſolely to the more poliſhed claſſes of 
the community, and would have thought their re- 
fined ſpeculations debaſed by an attempt to enliſt | 
diſciples from among the populace. Infidelity has 
lately grown condeſcending : bred in the ſpecula- þ 
tions of a daring philoſophy, immured at firſt in | 
the cloiſters of the learned, and afterwards nurſed 
in the lap of voluptuouſneſs and of courts ; having 
at length reached its full maturity, it boldly ven- 
_ tures to challenge the ſuffrages of the people, ſoli | 
cits the acquaintance of peaſants and mechanics, | 


and ſeeks to draw whole nations to its ſtandard. | 
It is not difficult to account for this new ſtate | 

of things. While Infidelity was rare, it was | 
employes as the inſtrument of literary vanity ; it 
LD wide . 
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wide diffuſion having diſqualified it for anſwering 
that purpoſe, it is now adopted as the organ of 
political convulſion. Literary diſtinction is con- 
ferred by the approbation of a few; but the to- 
tal ſubverſion and overthrow of ſociety demands 
the concurrence of millions. 

3. The Infidels of the preſent day are the firſt 
Sophiſts who have preſumed to innovate in the 
very ſubſtance of morals. The diſputes on moral 
_ queſtions hitherto. agitated amongſt Philoſophers 
have reſpected the grounds of duty, not the nature 
of duty itſelf ; or they have been merely metaphy- 
ſical, and related to the h:;fory of moral ſentiments 

in the mind, the ſources and principles from which 
they were moſt eaſily deduced; they never turned 
on the quality of thoſe diſpoſitions and actions 
which were to be denominated virtuous. In the 
firm perſuaſion that the love and fear of the ſu- 
preme Being, the facred obſervation of promiſes 
and oaths, reverence to magiſtrates, obedience to 
parents, gratitude to benefactors, conjugal fidelity, 
and parental tenderneſs, were primary virtues, and 

the chief ſupport of every common-wealth, they 

were unanimous. The curſe denounced upon 

fuch as remove ancient land-marks, upon thoſe 
| Who call good evil and evil good, put light for 
darkneſs and darkneſs for light, who employ their 
faculties to ſubvert the eternal diſtinRions of right 
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and wrong, and thus to poiſon the ſtreams of 
virtue at their ſource, falls with accumulated weight 
on the advocates of modern Infidelity, and on them 
. 

Permit me to cloſe this diſcourſe with a few ſe. 
rious reflections- There is much, it muſt be con. 
feffed in the apoſtacy of multitudes, and the rapid 
progreſs of Infidelity, to awaken our fears for the 
virtue of the riſing generation; but nothing to 
ſhake our faith, nothing which Scripture itſelf 
does not give us room to expect. The features 
which compoſe the character of Apoſtates, their 
prophaneneſs; preſumption, lewdneſs, impatience 
of ſubordination, reſtleſs appetite for change, vain 
pretenſions to freedom and to emancꝭ pate the 

world, while themſelves are the ſlaves of luſt, the 
weapons with which they attack Chriftianity and 
the ſnares they ſpread for the unwary, are depicted 
in the cleareſt colours by the pencil of prophecy. | 
Knowing this firſt, ſays PETER, that there ſball come, 
in the laſt days, ſeoffers, walking after their own tyfts*. | 
In the fame epiſtle he more fully deſcribes the per - 
ſons he alludes to; as chiefly them 2ohich wall after 

the fleſh, in the Iuft of uncleanneſs, and defpiſe govern- 
nem; preſumptuons are they, ſelf-willed, they are not 
afraid io ſpeak evil dignities; ſporting tbemſelves in | 
their own deceivings, having eyes full of adultery, and | 
that cannot e beguiling m_—— -uu 


* Peter, iii. v. 3. t 2 Peter, i. 


Is 
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For zwhen they ſpeak great ſwelling words of wanit y, 
' _ they allure through the luſts of the fleſh, through muct 
wantouneſs, thoſe that were clean eſtaped from them 
who live in error; while they promiſe them liberty, they 
themſelves are the ſervants of corruptionÞ. Of the 
ſame characters JupE admoniſhes us, to remember 
that they were foretold as mockers, who ſhould be in 
the laſt time, wwho ſhould walk after their own ungodly 
teſts. Theſe be they, he adds, who ſeparate themſelves 
(by apoſtacy) ſenſual, not having the ſpirit, lafi- 
delity is an evil of ſhort duration. I: has, as a 
judicious writer obſerves, ** zo individual ſubſiſtence 
given it in the ſyſtem of prophecy. It is not a nzasT, 
but a mere putrid excreſcence of the papal beaſt ; an 
ercreſcence which, though it may diffuſe death through 
every vein of the body on which it grew, yet ſhall die 
along with it *.“ Its enormities will haſten its over- 
throw. It is impoſſible that a ſyſtem, which, by 
vilifying every virtue, and embracing the patron- 
age of almoſt every vice and crime, wages war with 
all the order and civilization of the world; which, 
equal to che eſtabliſhment of nothing, is armed only 
with the energies of deſtruction, can long retain 
an aſcendency. It is in no ſhape formed for per- 
petuity. Sudden in its riſe, and impetuous in its 


„ wank; lendy pakliied by ths Her. 


Pole, entitled 2 3 But- 
Fon, 


progreſs, 
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progreſs, it reſembles a mountain torrent, which is 
loud, filthy, and deſolating; but being fed by no 
perennial ſpring, is ſoon drained off and diſappears. 
By permitting, to a certain extent, the prevalence of 
Infidelity, Providence is preparing new triumphs 
for Religion. In aſſerting its authority, the Preach- 

ers of the Goſpel have hitherto found it neceſſary 
to weigh the proſpects of immortality againſt the 
intereſts of time, to ſtrip the world of its charms, 
to infiſt on the deceitfulneſs of pleaſure, the unſa- 
tisfying nature of riches, the emptineſs of grandeur, 
and the nothingneſs of a mere worldly life. To- 
. Pics of this nature will always have their uſe; but 
it is not by ſuch repreſentations alone, that the im- 
portance of religion is evinced. The prevalence 


of impiety has armed us with new — in its 


defence. 

Religion being primarily intended to make men 
wiſe unto ſalvation, the ſupport it miniſters to ſocial 
order, the ſtability it confers on government and 
| Laws, is a ſubordinate ſpecies of advantage which we 

| ould have continued to enloy without refle&ing 

on its cauſe, but for the developement of deiſtical 
principles and the experiment which has been 
made of their effects in a neighbouring country. 
It had been the conſtant boaſt of Infidels, that their 
ſyſtem, more liberal and generous than Chriſti- 
mn, needed but to be tried to produce an im- 


menſe 


(0 I 
menle acceſſion to human happineſs ; and Chriſtian 
hations, careleſs and ſupine, retaining little of Re- 
ligion but the profeſſion, and -diſguſted with its 
reſtraints, lent a favourable ear to theſe preten- 
fions. God permitted the trial to be made: In one 
country, and that the centre of Chriſtendom, Reve- 
lation underwent a total eclipſe*, while Atheiſt 
performing on a darkened theatre its ſtrange and 

fearful tragedy, confounded the firſt elements of 
ſeociety, blended every age, rank and fex, in in- 
_ diſcriminate proſcription and maſſacre, and coti- 
volſed all Europe to its centre: that the imperiſh- 
able memorial of theſe events might teach the laſt 
generations of mankind, to confider Religion as 
the pillar of ſociety, the ſafeguard of nations, the 
parent of ſocial order, which alone has power to 
curb the fury of the paſſions, and ſecure to every 

one his rights; to the laborious the reward of their 
induſtry, to the rich the enjoyment of theit 
wealth, to nobles the preſervation of their ho- 
hours, and to princes the —— of their an 


bee ee Suite Lab 
the French Revolution, and a profeſſed Deiſt, in his recent 
work, entitled *©* New Paris,” acknowledges and hments the 
| extinction of Relig on in France. laue,“ 1 
is obe ab wing — 3 See Appendix wo the 
38th Vol. MoxTaLY Review. 
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EE Ray 
We might aſk the Patrons of Infidelity, what 
fury impels them to attempt the ſubverſion of 
Chriſtianity ? Is it that they have diſcovered a 
better ſyſtem ? To what virtues are their prin- 


ciples favourable, or is there one which Chriſti. | 


ans have not carried to a higher perfection than 
any of whom their party can boaſt ? Have they 


diſcovered a more excellent rule of life, or a bet. 


ter hope in death, than that which the Scriptures 


ſuggeſt? Above all, what are the pretenſiom 
on which they reft their claims to be the guides 
of mankind ; or which embolden them to expect 
| we: ſhquld trample upon the experience of ages, 
and abandon a Religion, which has been atteſted 
by, a train of miracles and prophecies, in which 
millions of our forefathers have found a refuge 
in every trouble, and conſolation in the hour of 
death; a Religion which has been adorned with 
the bigheſt ſanfity of character and ſplendour of 
talents, which enrols amongſt its diſciples the 
names of Bacon, Nzwrox, and Locks, the glo- 
Ty 9 ſpecies, and to which theſe illuſtrious 
. 
of their immortal ge nius ? 
If the queſtion Abe is to Weine 
ment, nothing can be added to the triumph af 
_ Chriſtianity 3 if by an appeat to authority, what 
have our adverſaries to oppoſe to theſe great 
names? 


nakedneſs and want, to diffuſe principles of vir- 


„ 
names? Where are the Infidels of fuch pure, 
uncontaminated morals, unſhaken probity, and 
extended benevolence, that we ſhould be in dan- 
ger of being ſeduced into impiety by their exam- 
ple? Into what obſcure receſſes of miſery, into 
what dungeons, have their Philanthropiſts pene- 
trated to lighten the fetters and relieve the ſor- 
rows of the helpleſs captive? What barbarous 
tribes have their Apoſtles vifited, what diſtant 
climes have hey explored, encompaſſed with cold, 


tue and the bleſſings of civilization? Or will they 
rather chuſe to wave their pretenſions to this e- 
traordinary, and in their eyes, eccentric ſpecies of 
benevolence (for Infidels, we know, are ſworn ene- 
mies to enthuſiaſm of every ſort) and reſt their 
character on their political exploits, on their ef. 
forts toreanimate the virtue of a finking ſtate, to 
_ reſtrain licentiouſneſs, to calm the tumult of 
popular fury, and by inculcating the ſpirit of 
_ juſtice, moderation, and pity for fallen greatneſs, 
to mitigate the inevitable horrors of revolution ? 
Our adverſaries will at leaſt have the diſcretion, if 
not the modeſty, to recede from this teſt. 


parricidal zeal to extinguiſh a ſenſe of Deity, 
muſt excite aſtoniſhment and horror. Is the idea 


of an Almighty and perfe&t Ruler, unfriendly to 
E 2, any 


More than all, their infatuated eagerneſs, their 


On . 


any paſſion which is conſiſtent with innccence, 
or an obſtruction to any Cefipn which it is not 
ſhameful to avow ? Eternal God! on what are 
thine enemies intent: what are thoſe enterpriſes of 
guilt and horror, that, for the ſafety of their per- 
formers, require to be enveloped in a darkneſs 
which the eye of Heaven muſt not pierce !- Mi- 
ſerable men ! proud of being the offspring of 
chance; in love with univerſal diſorder; whoſe 
happineſs is involved in the belief of there being 
no witneſs to their defigns, and who are at eaſe 
only becauſe they ſuppoſe themſelves inhabitants 
of a forſaken and ſatherleſs world J. | 

| Having been led by the nature of the ſubject 
to conſider chiefly, the manner in which ſcepti- 
cal impiety affects the welfare of ſtates, it is the 
more requiſite to warn you againſt that moſt fa- 
tal miſtake of regarding Religion as an engine of 


policy ; and to recal to your recolle&ion, that the 


concern we have in it, is much more as individu- 
als than as collective bodies, and far lels temporal 
than eternal. The happineſs it confers in the pre- 
ſent life are bleſſings which it ſcatters by the way 
in its march to immortality. That future condi- 
tion of being which it aſcertains, and for which 

its promiſes and truths are meant to prepare us, is 
the ultimate end of human ſocieties, the final 


icope and object of n exiſtence, in compari- 
ſon 
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ſon of which, all the revolutions of nations, and 
all the viciſſitudes of time, are light and tranſitory. 
Godlineſs has, it is true, the promiſe of the life that 
now is, but chiefly of that which is to come. Other 
acquiſitions may be requiſite to make men great; 
but be affured, the Religion of Jeſus is alone ſuf- 
ficient to make them good and happy. Power- 
ful ſources of conſolation in ſorrow, unſhaken 
| fortitude amidft the changes and perturbations of 
the world, humility remote from meanneſs, and 
dignity unſtained by pride, contentment in every 
ſtation, paſſions pure and calm, with habitual ſe- 


renity, the full enjoyment of life, undiſturbed 


by the dread of diffolution, or the fear of an here- 
after, are its invaluable gifts. To theſe enjoys 
ments, however, you will neceſſarily continue 
ſtrangers, unleſs you refign yourſelves wholly to 
| KS power; for the conſolations of Religion are 
reſerved to reward, to ſweeten, and to ſtimulate. 
obedience. Many without renouncing the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, without formally rejecting 
its diſtinguiſhing doctrines, live in ſuch an babi- 
tual violation of its laws, and contradiction to its 
ſpirit, that conſcious they have more to fear than 
to hope from its truth; they are never able to 
contemplate it without terror. It haunts their 
Imagination, inſtead of tranquillizing their hearts, 
and hangs with depreſſing weight on all their en- 
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joyments and purſuits. Their religion, inſtead of 
comforting them under their troubles, is itſelf 
their greateſt trouble, from which they ſeek re- 
fuge in the diſſipation and vanity of the world, 
until the throbs and tumults of conſcience fores 
them back upon Religion. Thus ſuſpended be- 
| twixt oppoſite powers, the ſport of contradictoty 
| influences, they are diſqualified for the happinek 
ol both worlds, and neither enjoy the pleafures of 
fin, nor the peace of piety. Is it ſurpriſing to 
find a mind bewildered in uncertainty, and diſſi- 

tisfied with ĩtſelf, court deception, and embrace 
with eagerneſs every pretext to mutilate the 
claims and enervate the authority of Chriſtianity, 
forgetting that it is of the very effence of the reli 
gious 2 to prefide and control, and that it 
is impoſſible to ſerve God and nammon ? It is this 
_ claſs of profeſſors, who are chiefly in danger of 
| being entangled in the ſnares of infidelity. 
The champions of Infidelity have much more 
reaſon to be aſhamed, than to boaſt, of ſuch con · 
verts. For what can be a ftronger preſumption 
of the falſhood of a fyftem, than that ir is the opi- 
ate of a reſtleſs conſcience ; that it prevails with 
minds of a certain deſcription, not becaufe they 
find it true, but becauſe they feel it neceſſary; 
and that, in adopting it, they conſult leſs with their 
reaſon, than with their vices and their fears? R 
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9 little ſagaciry to foreſee that ſpecula- 
tions which originate in guilt, muſt end in ruin. 
Infidels are not themſelves ſatisfied with the truth 
of their ſyſtem ; for had they any ſettled aſſurasce 
of its principles, in conſequence of calm diſpaſ- 
ſionate inveſtigation, they would never diſturb 
the quiet of the world by their attempts to proſe- 
lyte ; but would lament their own infelicity in 
not bring able to perceive ſufficient evidence for 
the truth of a Religion, which furmſhes fuck in- 
centives to virtue, and inſpires ſuch exalted hopes. 
Having nothing to ſubſtitute in the place of Re= 
| ligion, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that, in oppoſition: 
to the collective voice of every country, age, and 
time, proclaiming its neceſſity, ſolicitude for the 
welfare of mankind impels them to deſtroy it. 
To very different motives muſt their — 
de imputed. More like conſpirators than phĩi- 
loſophers, in ſpite of the darkneſs with which 
they endeavour to ſurround themſelves, ſome 
rays of unwelcome conviction will penetrate, 
ſome ſecret apprehenfions that all is not right, 
will make themſelves felt, which they find no- 
thing fo effeftual to quell as an attempt to en- 
liſt freſh diſciples, who, in exchange for new prin- 
ciples, impart confidence, and "Reta. fear. 
For the ſame reaſon it is ſeldom they attack Chris- 
tianity by argument: their favourite weapons are 
ridicule, obſcenity and ad as the moſt = 
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miſerable outcaſts of ſociety are, of all ia; 
found moſt to delight 1 in vulgar merriment = 
ſenſeleſs riot. 
Jzsvs Can ist ſeems to have bis * in his _ 
and tobe thoroughly purging bis floor; and nominal 
Chriftianz will probably be ſcattered like chaff; 
| But ha s rea! Chriſtianity any thing to fear? Have 
not the degenerate manners, and corrupt lives of 
multitudes in the viſible Church, been, on the 
contrary, the principal occaſion of ſcandal and of. 
fence ? Infidelity, without intending it, is gradu« 
ally removing the reproach : poſleſſing the pto- 
perty Auma to itſelf tue morbid humour: 
which p the Church, until the Chriſtiau 
profeſſion, on the one hand, is reduced to a ſound 
and healthy ſtate, and Scepticiſm, on the other, ex- 
hibits nothing but a maſs of putridity and diſeaſe, 
In a view of the final iſſue of the conteſt, we 
mould find little cauſe to lament the aſtoniſhing 

prevalence of Infidelity, but for a ſolicitude for the 
ifing generation; to whom its principles are re» 
commended by two motives, with young minds the | 
molt perſuaſive, the love of independence, and the + 
love of pleaſure. With reſpe& to the firſt, we 
would earneſtly entreat the young to remember, 
that by the unanimous conſent of all ages, modeſty; | 
docility, and reverence to ſuperior years, and ia 

| n bave been conſidered as their 


appropriate * || 


I them that dwell on the earth. 
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appropriate virtues, a nne immu- 
table laws of God and nature on the inexperience 
of youth; and with reſpect to the ſecond, that Chriſ- 
tianiry probibits no pleaſures that are innocent, lays 
no reſtraints that are capricious ; but that the fo. 
driery and purity which it enjoins, by ftrengrhening 
the intellectual powers, and preſerving the facul- 
ties of mind and body in undiminiſhed vigour, 
lay the ſureft foundation of preſent peace and future 
eminence. At ſuch a ſeaſon as this, it becomes an 
urgent duty on Parents, Guardians and Tutors, to 
watch, not only over the morals, but the principles 
of thoſe committed to their care; to make it ap- 
pear that a concern for their eternal welfare is their 
chief concern, and to imbue them early with that 
knowledge of the evidences of Chriſtianity, and 
that profound reverence for the Scriptures, that 
with the bleſſing of God, (which with ſubmiſſiqn 
they may then expect) may keep them from this hour 
of temptation that bas come upon all the world, to try 


To an attentive obſerver of the figns of the 
times, it will appear one of the moſt extraordinary 
the ravages of Atheiſm and Infidelity, real Religion 
is evidently on the increaſe. The Kingdom of God, we 
know, cometh not with obſervation; bur ſtill there are 
not wanting manifeſt tokens of its approach. The 
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perſonal appearance of the Son of God was an. 
nounced by. the ſhaking of nations: his ſpiritual 
Kingdom, in all probability, will be eſtabliſhed 
in the midft of ſimilar convulſions and diſorders, 
The blaſphemous impiety of the enemies of God, 
as well as the zealous efforts of his fincere w6r- 
ſhippers, will doubtleſs be overruled to accompliſh 
the purpoſes of his unerring providence : while, 
in inflicting the chaſtiſements of offended Deity on 
corrupt communities and nations, Infidelity marks 
its progreſs by devaſtation and ruin, by the proſtra- 
tion of Thrones, and concuſſion of Kingdoms; thu 
appalling the inhabitants of the world, and compel- 
ling them to take refuge in the Church of God, the 
true ſanctuary; the ſtream of divine knowledge 
unobſerved is flowing in new channels, winding iu 
courſe among humble vallies, refreſhing thirſty des 
ſerts, and enriching, with far other and higher bleſ 
fings than thoſe of commerce, the moſt diſtant 
climes and nations, until, agreeably to the predic- 
tion of prophecy, the knowledge of the . 
All and cover: the whole earth. 
Within the limits of this diſcourſe, i it Ee" be 
imprafticable to exhibit the evidences of Chriſti» | 


anity, nor is it my deſign; but there is one conſi- 


. eration reſulting immediately from my text, which | 
ij entitled · co great weight with all who believe in 
ne God, as the ſole object of 

| _ warſhip 


l 


inconteſtible, that, while human philoſophy was 
never able to aboliſh idolatry in a ſingle village, 


1 


I 9 3 
worſhip. The Ephefans, in common with other 
Gentiles, are deſcribed in the text as being, pre- 


vious to their converſion, without God in the world! 3 


that is, without any juſt and folid acquaintance 


uith his character, deſtitute of the knowledge of 


his will, the inſtitutes of his worſhip, and the hopes | 


of his favour; to the truth of which repreſentation 


whoever poſſeſſes the lighteſt acquaintance with 
pagan antiquity, muſt aſſent; nor is it a fact lefs 


the promulgation of the Goſpel overthrew it in a 
great part (and that the moſt enlightened) of the 


world. If the unity and perfections of God, toge- 


ther with his moral government and excluſive right 
to the worſhip of mankind, are truths, they cannot 
reaſonably be denied to be truths of the firſt im- 
portance, and infinitely to outweigh the greateſt 
diſcoveries in ſcience; becauſe they turn the hopes, 
fears and intereſts of man into a totally different 


channel from that in which they muſt otherwiſe 
flow. Wherever theſe principles are firſt admitted, 


there a new dominion is erected, 8 


of laws eſtabliſhed. 


But, ſince all events are under divine direction, 
is 1t reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the great Parent; 
after ſuffering his creatures to continue for ages 


ignorant of his true character, ſhould, at length, 
EY in 
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